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AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


h:- - ROMPTLY the last dissenting voice —the Poet’s — was hushed 
;- When the Business Manager rose up and reported that, owing 
to the non-receipt of the New York advertising for the present 
number of the OVERLAND, it would probably be necessary to 

pay the monthly wages of the Sanctum with I. O. U’s. 

We had been discussing the Strike. 

I think on June 28 we were all more or less secretly in sym- 
pathy with the American Railway Union, in its efforts to com- 
pel a millionaire to pay his employees their former wages, but 
by July 13th, (Collection Day,) we were openly ashamed of that 
sympathy. Each had been quietly figuring up how much the 
Strike had cost him individually. There was no buncombe or 
mistake for effect in our figures; they were cold, hard facts ; 

the advertising patronage of our magazine had fallen off nearly $500, and the 
subscriptions had for the time almost entirely ceased; possibly from want of 
ready money on the part of would-be subscribers, but obviously from the want 
of mail facilities. In the light of these facts, we felt that asa body of American 
citizens we had contributed more than our quota toward the defiance of law and 
order, and had as good a right as any one to snarl. 

This is what the Poet had been saying just before the Business Manager 
made his report. 

The Poet. “When a body of 3,000 skilled craftsmen find that they cannot 
live on the wages they are receiving from their employer, and find that reason or 
facts count for nothing with him, then I say they are fully justified in “ strik- 
ing,” in using every means within their power to compel the said employer to 
increase their wages to a living figure. They cannot hope to leave quietly and 
find employment elsewhere. In the first place, the country is overrun with the 
‘unemployed,’ and in the second place the majority of them know but one bus- 
iness,—in the present instance the making of Pullman and other cars. They 
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play the old, old game of ‘dog in the manger,’ in hopes of bettering their con- 
dition. I am thoroughly in sympathy with the A. R. U.” 

Then came the Business Manager’s report and the flushed face of the Poet 
paled; he realized that all hopes of his annual trip to the Yosemite were shat- 
tered. We respected his feelings, and he kept silence from that time on. 


Tue present Strike has become something more than a personal matter be- 
tween employee and employer, between wage-earner and capitalist, between the 
principles of a railroad company and the principles of a labor union. It has 
become a national question, and an international one. Our very constitution 
and theory of government are on trial, as they were during the Civil War. If 
fifty or two hundred thousand men can defy law, ignore statutes, and laugh at 
our army, then who is responsible for the enforcement of the remainder of 
the laws in our statute book, among the rest of the citizens of the same coun- 
try? If at any time a minority of the tax-payers can throw the business of the 
entire country into confusion for two weeks or a month, in order to enforce a 
demand that they are making on some corporation or company, then where do 
the rights of the majority come in, and what are the functions of the Executive 
Department of the Government? These are some of the questions that Europe 
is flinging in our faces, and we are unable to answer. 

If Mr. Pullman is infringing on the rights and liberties of three thousand 
American citizens, by unjustly withholding from them a share of their honest 
wages, then there should be some power strong enough to handle him without 
apologies ; if Mr. Debs finds that in his judgment there is no law except for the 
rich, and takes it upon himself to lay down a law, and enforce it regardless of 
consequences, then he should be made to know that there is in the Jand a power 
greater than he. 

In brief, let it be known that the Sanctum resolves that in a republic, where 
it is not in accordance with the provisions of the constitution to centralize the 
power in the hands of its ruler, that Congress, as the so-called representative of 
the people, should be given authority to become a final arbitrator between labor 
and capital, with full power to settle disputes relating to wages, time, etc., and 
full right to punish the offending party in every instance. 

The Reader. “Which means confiscation of property for the capitalist if 
he refuses, and the enslavement of the wage-earner if he does not accept the 
ultimatum of the board of arbitration. Which I think is the reason why both 
sides in the present controversy claim there is nothing to arbitrate.” 

The Parson (emphatically). ‘And who is to punish Congress in case its 
decisions become foregone conclusions ?” 

The Contributor. “The Press!” 

The Parson smiled sadly, and pointed to the editorial columns of nearly all 
the leading city journals. 

The Parson. “In my humble opinion the Press, whose name the good Con- 
tributor pronounces with such a majestic ring, is as much to blame for the mag- 
nitude of the Strike as are Debs and its most sanguinary leaders. Had it 
adopted a conciliatory tone from the first, and united in calling upon the Pres- 
ident to join hands with it, and see that justice was awarded where justice 
was asked for, and reminded these deluded ‘ free-born American citizens’ that 
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‘Liberty exists in proportion to wholesome restraint,’ we should have been de- 
livered from the humiliating spectacle of being held up to the jeers and I-told- 
you-so’s of every monarchy of Europe. 

“The papers have fanned the first sparks into a blaze, and it would seem 
that for a little momentary gain in their subscription lists, or local hatred for 
a particular railroad, they were only willing to desist when blood was actually 
shed and lives lost. The newspapers have steadily refused to see that the Rail- 
road had a principle at stake as well as the strikers. They forgot that if any 
body of men could dictate to a company what cars, air brakes, or boiler com- 
pounds it should or should not use, it becomes virtually the days of the Com- 
mune over again, when a mob could stand outside the halls of legislation and 
dictate what laws should and what should not be passed. 

“T think that the present Strike has been more popular with the masses 
because it was defiance of a man whose patent, while it was a great luxury, was 
a subject of almost universal dislike on account of high rates and incompetent 
porters. A strike against an automatic coupler, or even a locomotive, would 
never have appealed to the public in the same way. In conclusion, I herewith 
indict certain papers of the daily press, whose names shall be unmentionable, 
for encouraging and sustaining law-breakers and civil rebels.” 

The Contributor. “I trust the Parson will not make his utterances public: 
we are not in a position to fight or even rebuke the Press. We have lost enough 
by the Strike; let us not offend the mighty fourth estate, and so make enemies 
for the future. In any case, I think it is rather to be pitied than railed at; in 
the words of the Poet’s poet, Tom Moore, it is ‘beholding heaven, and feeling 
hell.’”’ 

The Parson. ‘The polite Contributor would never do to serve on a Con- 
gressional arbitration committee. The Sanctum’s resolution falls to the ground, 
and I would plaintively ask, Where are we at ?”’ 


THE discussion waxed hot when the reports of the revolting act of the das- 
tards who ditched the train near Sacramento, and thereby killed and wounded 
a half dozen innocent guards, were brought into the Sanctum, and grew luke- 
warm when the report that Debs had ordered the Strike off was made public; 
but with all its degrees and ramifications it always ended with the unanimous 
verdict, that in order to make laws effective and law-breaking impossible, the ex- 
ecution of law should be placed in hands which are as powerful as they are deci- 
sive. The assassinations of President Carnot or Mayor Harrison, the throwing 
bombs into the House of Deputies, or the derailment of a train in California, 
are made possible by the crass ignorance of a mob, the fanatical definition of 
the word “liberty,” and the timid application of laws to protect life and prop- 
erty. That Debs and his sympathizers honestly believe themselves right, is no 
more excuse for them than it was for Benedict Arnold, or Guiteau, Prendergast, 
Santo, and their apologists. The Great Strike of the American Railway Union 
has passed into history ; may the future generations of law-makers profit by the 
lessons it has taught. 

As for the Sanctum Circle, it has learned its lesson. Its sympathies will 
be in the future on the side of law and order, even if at times it seems that the 
law is weak and unjust. Strikes, boycotts, uprisings, only lead to anarchy and 
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treason, and in the end destroy our good name at home and abroad. It is sick 
and disgusted with these mouthings about “ Liberty” and “Free-born Ameri- 
can citizens.” It holds that lovers of true liberty are lovers of law and lovers 


of country. 


THE sun broke through the gray mist which hung about our aerial windows, 
and which had been responsible to a large extent for the latent spirit of vindict- 
iveness that threatened our collective peace of mind. The Artist we could hear 
in the adjoining room, explaining in a hopeless, apathetic kind of a way to an 
ambitious miss that it was impossible to buy more than twelve poppy tail-pieces 
a month,—that her pen-and-ink poppies were most charining, but that even Cal- 
ifornians would resent a special poppy number. 

The Miss. “It is a great disappointment to me. I did so want to surprise 
papa.” 

The Artist, who had once or twice in his lifetime allowed his sympathies to 
carry him into aiding a fair poppy-maker “ surprise papa,” smiled sadly. 

The cheapness of illustrations, and the widespread demand for them in mag- 
azines and weeklies, have been the means of bringing to light many a flower that 
was born to blush unseen. The embryo artist, from the school-girl to her teach- 
er, strives from time to time to enter the magazine field in competition with the 
professional. We can always tell by the Artist’s far-away smile that he has had 
a tearful interview with one of these ambitious aspirants. 

The Artist. “More poppies drawn with a lead pencil on pebble-board and 
Whatman paper. It is as ridiculous as the Parson’s use of two negatives, or our 
pet American grammatical ‘bull, —‘ He don’t care,’ and the use of ‘don’t’ gen- 
erally in the place of ‘does n’t.’” 

“ My dear, clever, young friend,—” began the outraged Parson, while the 
rest of us held our breath, “ your remarks are —”’ but providentially there came 
the usual interruption. 

The Office Boy. “ Proof.” 
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Kaala, the Flower of Lanat. 


KAALA, THE FLOWER OF LANAI. 


THE KING CAME WITH HIS FLEETS OF WAR CANOES. 


A STORY OF THE TIME OF KAMEHAMEHA THE GREAT. 





lish readers. And as the present frag- 
mentary population has lost the fire and 
energy of the ancient people, and is rap- 
idly passing away, anything that recalls 
a picture of this race before the destroy- 
ing hand of civilization fell upon it must 
be of more than passing interest. 


5. 


Lanal is an island of many legends, 
stories, and songs. It was the first-born 
of the goddess Pahulu, and the gods of 
the kanakas of the olden times, coming 
from Tahiti, first set foot on its shores. 
Here dwelt Kane, the great god, who 
crossed the seas from the western isles, 
and who, when named Jane, had a still 
older home in Asia, the motherland of 
gods and men. His kindred, Kanekoa, 
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Kaneloa, and those fish gods, the Nep- 
tunes of the Pacific, had their chosen 
seat among the bold bluffs upon the 
ocean-beaten coast of Ululaau, the an- 
cient name of Lanai. It was a sacred 
isle, and its central land, named Kealia 
Kapu, or tabooed Kealia was a pahonua, 
or place of refuge. 

Upon its soil, and that of the border- 
ing land of Kaunolu, are the remains of 
a great temple, which was once a shelter 
to the fugitive, vanquished warrior, to 
the servant fleeing from a chief’s anger, 
and even to the victim escaping from 
bloody sacrifice. Its ruins are still re- 
vered by ancient inhabitants of the isle. 
When Kamehameha V. visited the is- 
land, the natives at his command moved 
and hid away its great stone fish god. 
But even in these days anxious fisher- 
men have been known to make secret 
offerings within the temple grounds to 
propitiate the olden deities of the seas. 

This temple, or Heiau of Kaunolu, is 
on the southwestern coast of Lanai. Its 
ruins lie within the mouth of a deep 
ravine, whose extending banks run out 
into the sea, and form a bold, bluff- 
bound bay. On the top of the western 
bank there is a stone-paved platform, 
called the Kuaha, or Floor of Offering. 
Outside of this and separated by a nar- 
row alley-way there runs a broad, high 
wall, which quite encircles the Kuaha. 
Other walls and structures lead down 
the bank, and the slope is terraced and 
paved down to the sea. 

At the beach there is a break ; a great 
block of the bluff has been rent away 
by some earth shake, and stands out 
like a lone tower, divided from the main 
land by a gulf of the sea. Its high red 
walls beetle from their tops, up to which 
neither kanaka nor goat can climb. But 
you can behold on the flat summit of 
this islet bluff portions of ancient work, 
of altars and walls, and no doubt a part 
of the mainland temple, to which this 
fragment was once joined. Only the 
sea birds know what relics of the past 
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are entombed on that strange sepulchre. 
Inland from the main temple there are 
many remains of the hales, or grass 
houses, of the people of the past. And 
stone foundations, enclosures for swine, 
round earth ovens, and other traces of 
a throng of people, cover many acres of 
beach and hill-side. This was a town 
famed as an abode of gods and a refuge 
for those who fled for their lives. Many 
came on account of the fame of its fish- 
ing grounds, which swarmed with kala, 
ohua, bonito, and the varied life of the 
Hawaiian seas. 

To this famed fishing ground came 
the great hero of Hawaii to tax the deep, 
when he had subdued this and the other 
isles. He came with his fleets of war 
canoes; with his faithful koas, or war- 
riors; with his chiefs, and priests, and 
women, and their trains. He hadahale 
here. Upon the craggy bluff that forms 
the eastern bank of the bay there is a 
lonely pa, or wall, and stones of an an- 
cient halepakui, or fort, overlooking the 
temple, town, and bay. The kanaka of 
this day speaks of it with subdued voice, 
and he steps carefully around this ground 
as he points out to you the Lanai home 
of the conqueror of the eight lands, 
Kamehameha the Great. 

The Conqueror came to Kealia for 
sport rather than for worship. Who so 
loved to throw the maika ball, or hurl 
the spear, or thrust aside the many jave- 
lins flung at his naked breast, as the 
chief of Kohala? He rode gladly on 
the crests of the surf waves. He de- 
lighted to drive his canoe alone out in 
the storm. He fought with the mon- 
sters of the deep as well as with men. 
He captured the great mano, the shark 
that abounds in the bay; and he would 
clutch in the fearful grip of his hands 
the deadly puhi, the great-jawed eel or 
snake of the sea, the terror of fish and 
men. Hence his dread name of Puhi- 
kapa, the Devourer of the Seas. 

When this warrior king came to Kau- 
nolu the islanders thronged to the shore 
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to pay their homage to the great chief, 
and to lay at the feet of their king, as 
they do now on the visit of the sov- 
ereign, the products of the isle—the 
taro, yam, pala, cocoanut, banana, and 
sweet potato. They piled up a mound 
of food before the door of the king’s 
pakui, along with a clamorous multitude 
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kui; they were placed on the necks of 
the young warriors, who stood around 
the chief; and round his royal brows 
they twined an odorous crown of maile. 

The brightest of the girlish throng 
that stood before the dread “ Lord of 
the Isles”’ was Kaala, or Sweet Scented, 
whose fifteen suns had just burnished 





KAAIALII’S HOME. 


of fat poi-fed dogs, and of fathom-long 
swine. 

Besides this tribute of the men, the 
workers of the land, the women filled 
the air with the sweet odors of their 
floral offerings. The maidens were 
twined from head to waist with leis or 
wreaths of manu, which is Lanai’s own 
lovely jasmin —a rare gardenia, whose 
sweet aroma lades the breeze and leads 
you to the bush when seeking it afar 
off. These garlands were fastened to 
the plaited pili thatch of the king’s pa- 


her sweet brown face with a soft golden 
gloss ; and her large, round, tender eyes 
knew yet no wilting fires. Her neck 
and arms, and al] her young body not 
covered by the leafy pau, were tinted 
with a soft sheen like unto a rising 
moon. Her skin glowed with the glory 
of youth, and mingled its delicate odor 
of health with the blooms of the groves, 
so that the perfume of her presence re- 
ceived fittingly the name of Fragrance. 

In those rude days the island race was 
sound and clean. Their smooth, shining 
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skins reflected back their sun, which 
gave them such a rich dusky charm. 
For the race was fair and strong in the 
days when it was nude. It must have 
lived its life with less harm than now, 
because then it loved and lived and 
knew no sin. Now it knows, and dies. 

The sweet Kaala stood mindless of 
harm, as the playful breeze rustled the 
long blades of the lai leaf, hanging like 
a bundle of green swords from her ; and 
as they twirled and fluttered in the air, 
the soft rounded form was revealed, 
whose charm tilled the eye and heart of 
one who stood among the braves of the 
great chief,—the heart of the stout 
young warrior, Kaaialii, or Food for 
Kings. 

Maunalei was Lanai’s last bloody bat- 
tle. Here Kamehameha conquered the 
islanders. Kaaialii had raged at the 
slaughter. With his long-reaching spear 
wielded with sinewy arms, he urged the 
flying foe to the top of a fearful cliff, 
and mocking the cries of a huddled 
crowd of panic-scared men, he drove 
them with thrusts and shouts till they 
leaped like frightened sheep into the 
deep chasm. Kaaialii, like many a 
butcher of his kind, was comely to see. 
With the lion’s heart, he had the lion’s 
tawny hue. A swart grace beamed be- 
neath his curling brows. He had the 
small firm hand to throttle or caress, 
and eyes full of fire for hate or love. 
Love’s flame now lit the face of the 
hero of the bloody leap, and he said : — 

“QO, King of all the Isles! Let this 
sweet flower be mine, rather than the 
valley thou gavest me for my domain.” 

Said the Parrier of Five Spears :— 

“Thou shalt plant the Lanai jasmin 
in the valley I gave in Kohala. But 
another claims our daughter,—the stout 
Bone-Breaker, the scarred Mailou. My 
spearman of Maunalei can have no fear ; 
and thou shalt wrestle with him. Let 
the one whose arms can clasp the girl 
after the fight carry her to his hale.” 

The poor flower, the careless gift of 
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savage power, held up her hands with 
frightened gesture at the dread name 
of the breaker of bones; for she had 
heard how he, with a never-sated gorge 
for lust and blood, had sucked the breath 
of many a dainty bloom like her, then 
crunched the wilted blossom with sin- 
ews of hate, and flung it into the shark’s 
devouring maw. And the Lanai maiden 
loved the young lancer of Hawaii. He 
had, indeed, pierced her people, but only 
the tender darts of hiseyes had wounded 
her. Turning to him, she looked her 
savage, quick young love, and said : — 
“QO, Food for Kings! May thy grip 


be as sure as thy thrust. Save me from 
the bloody virgin-eater, and I will catch 
the squid and beat the tappa for thee 
all my days.” 


Il. 


“ Now let the men of strength strive 
for the fragrant blossom,” said Kame- 
hameha. 

The hero of eight isles sat under the 
shade of a leafy kou, the royal tree of 
olden time, which has faded away with 
the chiefs it once sheltered. On the 
smooth shell floor, covered with the 
hala mat, stood the bare-limbed con- 
testants, stripped to the waist, who 
with hot eyes of hate shot out their rage 
of lust and hate and blood, and stretched 
out their strangling arms. 

Said the wide-jawed, scar-browed 
Bone-Breaker : “Thou, Food for Kings, 
I will make thee food for pigs. Thou 
didst stab and slash the backs of flying 
men, but I will break thine upon my 
knee. Then, before thy groans are 
done, I will cast thy carcass to a hun- 
gry boar ; and as he tears thy wounds 
and rips thy paunch thou shalt see me 
wanton with thy love before thy dying 
eyes.” 

Replied thus the hero of the bloody 
leap: “ Thou breaker of the bones of 
girls! Thou shalt now feel the hug of a 
man who will squeeze the breath out of 
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thy vile throat; and after thy foul, 


blotched hide has been torn and 
smeared by swine, thou shalt join the 
wretches thou didst slay in the gorge 
of the great shark in the bay.” 

And now, drawing near to each, with 
arms uplifted, and outspread palms with 
sinewy play, like nervy claws trying to 
clutch or grip, they seek a chance for a 
deadly clinch. Swift the scarred child- 
strangler has sprung with his right to 
the young spearman’s throat, but he 
as quickly hooks the lunging arm with- 
in the crook of his, and with a quick, 
sledge-like blow breaks the shoulder 
bone of the wide-jawed. With fury 
baffled, Bone-Breaker grips with uncrip- 
pled hand ; but now two stout young 
arms, tense with rage, soon twist and 


break the one unaided limb. Then with 
limp arms the beaten brute turns to 
flee ; but swift hate is upon him. Clutch- 
ing him by the throat, and pressing him 
down, the champion of Kaala holds his 
knee to the hapless wretch’s back, and 
strains and jerks until the jointed bones 
snap and break, and the dread throttler 
of girls and babies lies dead on the mat. 

“ Good!” cries Puhikapa, the strangler 
of the sea snake; “our son has the 
strength of Kanekoa. Now let our 
daughter soothe the limbs of her lover. 
Let her stroke his skin, press his joints, 
and knead his back with the loving grip 
and touch of her lomi-lomi. We will 
have a great bake with the hula and the 
song, and when the feast is over, then 
shall one tappa cover the two.” 
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A line of hags squat down. They 
croon their wild refrain, praising the one 
who wins in strife and love. They seize 
in their right hand the painted gourd, 
clattering with pebbles inside. They 
whirl it aloft, they shake, they swing, 
they strike their hands, they thump the 
mat; and now with supple joints they 
twirl their loins, and with heave and 
twist,and with swing and song, the hula, 
or savage dance, goeson. Kaala stood up 
with the maiden throng, the tender gifts 
of kings. They twined their wreaths, 
they swayed, and poised their shining 
arms; and flapping with their hands 
the leafy skirts, revealed their rounded 
forms. The sight fires the gaze of the 
men, and the hero of the day with flam- 
ing eyes springs and clasps his love, 
crying as he bears her away,— 

“Thou shalt dance in my hut in Ko- 
hala for me alone, forever.” 

At this a stout and grizzled man of the 
isle lifts up his voice and wails. Thus 
wailed out Opunui, the father of Kaala: 

“ Kaala, my child, is gone. Who will 
soothe my limbs when I return from 
spearing the ohua? And who shall feed 
me with taro and bread fruit like the 
Chief of Olowalu, when I have no virgin 
to give away? I must hide from the 
Chief or I die.” 

But a fierce hate stirred the heart of 
the man. His aikane, or friend, was 
driven over the cliff at Maunalei, and 
he, Opunui, had only lived by crawling 
at the feet of the destroyer. He hid his 
hate, and planned to balk the killer of 
his people by stealing away Kaala. He 
said in his heart, ‘I will hide her where 
none but the fish gods and I shall know.” 

So next morn, when the girl with 
ruddy brown cheeks, glowing with the 
brightening dawn of love, stood in the 
doorway of the lodge of her lord, and 
her face was sparkling with the sheen 
from the god of day as he rose out of 
Maui from out of the House of the Sun, 
her sire, in humble guise, stood forth 


and said :— 


“My child, thy mother at Mahana is 
dying. Pray my lord, thy love, that thou 
mayest see her once more before his 
canoe shall bear thee to his great land.” 

“ Alas!” said the tender child, “ since 
when is Kalani ill? I shal] carry to her 
this large, sweet fish, speared by my 
lord ; and when I have rubbed her ach- 
ing limbs, she will be wel] again with 
the love-touch of her child. Yes, my 
lord will let me go. Wilt thou not, O 
Kaaialii? Wilt thou not let me go to 
give my mother a last embrace? I shall 
be back again before the moon has twice 
spanned the bay.” 

The hero clasped his young love with 
one stout twining arm, and gazing into 
her eyes, with a caressing hand he put 
back from her brow her shining hair, and 
thus tohis heart’s life he spoke: “O, my 
sweet flower, the bright jasmin of La- 
nai’s grand vale! Howshall I live with- 
out thee, even for this day’s march of 
sun? But no; let me say not so: Kaa- 
ialii is a chief that has fought men and 
sharks, and he must not speak like a 
girl. He, too, loves his mother, who 
looks for her son in the valley of Koha- 
la; and shall he deny thy mother to 
look her last upon the sweet face and 
the tender limbs that she fed and reared 
forhim? Go, my Kaala. But thy chief 
will sit and watch with hungering heart 
until thou come back to his arms again.” 

And the pretty Jasmin twined her 
arms around his neck, and laying her 
cheek upon his breast, said with up- 
turned glances : — 

“QO, my chief, who gave me life and 
sweet joy ; thy breath is my breath, thy 
eyes are my sweetest sight, thy breast 
is my only resting place. And when I 
go away, I shall all the way look back 
to thee, and go slowly with a backward 
turned heart ; but when I return tothee, 
I shall have wings to bear me to my 
sweet lord.” 

“ Here, Opunui,” cried Kaaialii, “take 
thy child. Thou gavest life to her, but 
now she gives life to me. Bring her 
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SHE GASPS HER LAST THROBS OF LOVE. 


back well, ere the sun has risen twice 
out of his house on Maui. If she comes 
not soon, I shall die; but I should slay 
thee before I died ; therefore, O Opu- 
nui, hasten thy going and coming.” 

And now the hero unclasps the weep- 
ing girl. His eye was calm, but his shut 
lips showed the work within of a strong 
and tender heart of love. He felt the 
ache of a larger woe than this short 
parting. He pressed the little head 
between his firm palms, he kissed the 
sobbing lips again and again; he gave 
one strong clasp, heart to heart, and 
then quickly strode away. 


II]. 


As KAALA tripped along the stony 
uphill path, she glanced backward on 
her way, and beheld her chief standing 
on the topmost rock of the great bluff 
overhanging the sea. And still as she 
went and looked, still there he stood. 
The silent sire and the weeping child 


soon trod the green vale of Palawai. 
She cared not now to pluck, as was her 
wont, the flowers in her path; but 
thought she would stop awhile, as she 
came back to twine the salvia and ilima 
in a wreath for her dear lord’s neck. 

They passed through the groves of 
Kalulu and Kumoku, and now the man 
swerved from the path leading to Ma- 
hana, and turned his face again seaward. 
At this the sad and silent child looked 
up into the face of her grim and sullen 
sire and said,— 

* Father, we shall not find mother on 
this path, but we shall lose our way and 
come to the sea once more.” 

And thus answered Opunui: “And 
thy mother is by the sea, by the bay of 
Kaumalapau. There she gathers lim- 
pets on the rocks. She has dried a large 
squid of Palawai for thee. She has 
pounded some taro of Maunalei, and 
filled her calabash with poi, and would 
feed thee once more. She is not sick ; 
but had I said she was well, thy lord 
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would not have let thee go; but now 
thou art on the way to sleep with thy 
mother by the sea.” 

The poor girl now trudged on witha 
doubting heart. She glanced sadly at 
her dread sire’s moody eye. Silent and 
sad, she trod the stony path leading 
down to the shore, and when she came 
to the beach with naught in view but 
the rocks and sea, her heart misgave 
her. 

“Oh, my father,” she said with burst- 
ing heart; “is the shark to be my 
mother, and am I never to see my dear 
chief more?” 

“Hear the truth,” cried Opunui; 
“thy home for a time is, indeed, in the 
sea, and the shark shall be thy mate, 
but he shall not harm thee. Thou goest 
down where the sea-god lives, and he 
shall tell thee that the accursed chief of 
the bloody leap shall not carry away 
any daughter of Lanai. When he has 
sailed for Kohala, then shall the chief 
of Olowalu come and bring thee to earth 
again.” 

As the fierce sire spoke, he seized the 
hand of Kaala, and unheeding her sobs 
and cries, led her along the rugged 
shore to a point eastward of the bay 
where the beating sea makes the rocky 
shore tremble. Here was a boiling gulf, 
a fret and foam of the sea, and a huge 
jet of brine and spray from a spouting 
cave whose mouth lay deep beneath the 
battling tide. See yon advancing bil- 
low! The south wind sends it surging 
along. It strikes the mouth of the cave, 
and with an earthquake’s force drives 
and packs the pent-up air within. But 
now the tightened air rebounds, and 
driving back the ramming sea, bursts 
forth, Bouff! With a roar like the 
thunder of heaven, a huge spout of sea 
leaps upward, and then comes curving 
down in a gentle silver spray. 

The fearful child and her father now 
stood on the cliff far above this surging 
cauldron of waters. Kaala clasped the 
knees of her savage sire. 
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“Not there, O father,” she wailed; 
“the sea-snake has his home in the cave, 
and he will bite and tear me; and ere I 
die, the crawling crabs will creep over 
me and pick out my weeping eyes. Alas, 
O father, better give me to the shark, 
and then my cry and moan will not hurt 
thy ear.” 

But all unheeding, the fierce kanaka 
clasped the slender girl with one swart 
arm, and with a bound leaped into the 
foam, fathoms below. They disappeared 
in the surge. Downward with a dol- 
phin’s ease he moved, and with his free 
arm cleaving the brine he moved along 
the ocean bed into the sea-cave’s jaws, 
and now stemming with stiffened sinew 
the wind-driven tide he swam onward, 
until he struck a sunless beach. Then 
he stood upright in the cave whose en- 
trance is beneath the sea. Here was a 
broad dry space, with a lofty, salt-icicled 
roof. The green, translucent sea, as it 
rolled back and forth at their feet, gave 
to their brown faces a ghastly white 
glare. The scavenger crabs scrambled 
away over the dank stones, and the 
loathsome biting eel, the dread puhi of 
the sea, slowly reached out its well- 
toothed, wide-gaping jaw to tear the 
tender feet that roused it from its horrid 
lair, where the sea-god dwelt. 

The helpless girl sank down upon this 
shore, clinging to the kanaka’s knee and 
crying :— 

“QO, father, beat out my brains with 
this jagged stone, and do not let the 
puhi tear me, and twine around my neck 
and trail over my body before I die. 
Oh! the crabs will pick and tear me be- 
fore my breath is gone.” 

“ Listen,” said Opunui, “thou shalt 
go back with me to the warm sunny 
air. Thou shalt tread again the sweet- 
smelling, flowery vale of Palawai, and 
twine thy neck with wreaths of scented 
jasmin, if thou wilt go with me to the 
house of the chief of Olowalu and there 
let thy bloody lord behold thee wanton 
with thy love in another chief’s arms.” 
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“Never,” replied the lover of Kaaialii; 
“never will I again meet any clasp of 
love but that of my own chief. If I can- 
not lay my head again upon his breast, 
I will lay it in death upon these cold 
stones. If his arm shall never again 
draw meto his heart, then let the puhi 
twine my neck, and let him tear my 
cheek, rather than any other besides my 
dear lord shall press my face.” 

“Then let the puhi be thy mate,” 
hissed out Opunui, as he roughly un- 
clasped the tender arms twined about 
his knees, “until the chief of Olowalu 
comes to seize thee and carry thee to his 
house in the hills of Maui. Seek not to 
leave the cave. Thou knowest that with 
thy weak arms thou wilt tear thyself 
against the jagged rocks, in trying to 
swim through the swift-flowing channel. 
Stay until I send for thee, and live.” 

Then dashing into the foaming gulf, 
he soon reached the upper air. 


IV. 


AnD Kaaialii stood upon the bluff, 
looking up to the hillside path by which 
his love had gone, long after her form 
was lost to view. Next morn he climbed 
the bluff again to watch his love descend 
the hill. As he gazed, he saw a leafy 
skirt flutter in the wind, and his heart 
yearned toclasp his love ; but asa curly 
brow drew near, his soul sank, for it was 
not his love, but her friend, Ua, with 
some sad news upon her face. With hot 
haste and eager, asking eyes, the love- 
lorn chief met the maiden messenger, 
and cried :— 

“Why does Kaala delay in the valley ? 
Has she twined wreaths for another’s 
neck for me to break? Hasa wild hog 
torn her? Or has the anaana prayer of 
death struck her heart, and lies she cold 
on the sod of Mahana? Speak quickly, 
for thy face kills me, O Ua!” 

“ Not thus, my lord,” said the weep- 
ing girl, as the soft shower fell from her 
eyes. “Thy love is not in the valley ; 
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and she has not reached the hut of her 
mother, Kalani. But kanakas saw from 
the hills of Kalulu her father lead her 
through the forest of Kumoku: since 
then our Kaala has not been seen.” 

“ Kaala lost! The blood of my heart 
is gone,” moaned the chief. He struck 
madly at the air and dashed away. Up 
the stony hill he bounded without slack 
of speed, until he reached the valley’s 
rim ; then he rushed down its flowery, 
fragrant slopes. He saw in the dust of 
the path some little prints that must be 
those of the dear feet. His heart gave 
a fresh bound ; he felt neither strain of 
limb nor want of breath, and searching 
as he ran, he descried before him in the 
plain the fraudful sire alone. 

“ Opunui,” he shouted, “ give me Kaa- 
la or thy life!” 

The stout gray kanaka looked to see 
the face of flame, and the outstretched, 
strangling arms ; he stopped not to try 
the strength of his own limbs, nor to 
stay for parley, but fled across the val- 


ley, along the very path by which the 
fierce lover came ; and with fear to spur 
him on he kept before his well blown 


foe. But Kaaialii now ran with new- 
strung limbs, and pressed hard this fresh- 
footed runner of many a race. They 
dashed over the rim of the valley and 
rushed downward to the sea. They 
bounded over the fearful path of clink- 
ers. Their torn feet heeded not the 
pointed stones. The elder was seeking 
the shelter of the sacred temple, and 
now both were roused by the outcries of 
a crowd that swarmed on the bluffs 
about ; they put forth their last remain- 
ing strength, and strove to gain the en- 
trance to the sacred wall of refuge. 

The youth was nearing hisprey. He 
stretched out his arms. Ha! old man, 
he has thy throat within his grip. But 
no, the greased neck slips his grasp; 
the wretch leaps for his life; he gains 
the sacred wall, he bounds inside, —and 
the furious foe is stopped by the staves 
of the priests. 
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The baffled chief lay prone in the 
dust, and cursed the gods and the sacred 
taboo. Afteratime he was led away 
to his hut by friends. Then the sooth- 
ing hands of Ua rubbed and kneaded 
the soreness out of his limbs. And 
when she had set the calabash of poi 
before him along with the relishing dry 
squid, and he had filled himself and was 
strong again, he would not heed the 
entreaty of chief or friends,—not even 
the caressing lures of Ua, who loved 
him,—but he said, — 

“T will go and seek Kaala, and if I 
find her not, I die.” 

Again the lovelorn chief sought the 
inland. He shouted the name of his 
lost love in the groves of Kumoku, 
along the thickets of Kaa, and through 
the forests of Mahana. Then he roamed 
throughout the cloud-canopied valley of 
Palawai ; he searched among the wooded 
cafions of Kalulu, and he woke the ech- 
oes with the name of Kaalain the gorge 
of the great ravine of Maunalei, the 
“Mountain Wreath.” He followed this 
high-walled valley over its richly flow- 
ered, shaded floor, along the windings 
of a silvery stream, until he reached its 
source, an abrupt wall of stone. 

The hero now clambered the steep 
walls of the gorge, impassable to the 
steps of men in these days; but he 
climbed with toes thrust in crannies, or 
resting on short jutsand points of rock; 
and he pulled himself up by grasping at 
outcropping bushes and strong tufts of 
fern. And thus the fearless spearman 
reached the upper land, from which he 
had, in his day of devouring rage, hurled 
and driven headlong the panic-stricken 
toe. 

As he stayed his hunger with the 
pleasant wild fruit of the forest, he be- 
held a white-haired priest of Kaunolo, 
bearing a calabash of water. The an- 
cient priest feared the stalwart chief, 
because he was not upon his own sacred 
ground, under the protection of the 
taboo; therefore he bowed low, and 
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clasped the stout knees, and offered the 
water of the gods to slake the thirst of 
the sorrowing chief. But Food for 
Kings cried out :— 

“Father, I thirst not for water, but 
for the sight of my love. Tell me where 
she is hid, and I will bring thee hogs 
and men for the gods.” 

And the priest replied :— 

“Son of the stout spear, I know thou 
seekest the sweet-smelling Flower of 
Palawai ; and no man but her sire has 
seen her resting place ; but I know that 
thou seekest in vain in the groves, and 
in the ravines, and in the mountains. 
Opunui is a great diver, and has his 
dens in the sea. He leaves the shore 
when no one follows, and he sleeps with 
the fish gods, and thou wilt find thy 
love in some cave of the rock-bound 
southern shore.” 

The chief quickly turned his face 
again seaward. The upper lands were 
still, because all the people were with 
the great chief by the shore of Kauno- 
lu; and Kaaialii thought that he trod 
the valley alone. 


V. 


But there was one who, in soothing 
his strained limbs after he fell by the 
gateway of the temple, had planted 
strong love in her own heart ; and she, 
the curled Ua, with her lithe young 
limbs, had followed this sorrowing lord 
through all his weary tramp, even 
through the gorges and over the ram- 
parts of the hills, and she was near 
when he reached the southern shore. 
The weary hero only stayed his steps 
when he stood on the brow of the great 
bluff. of Palihaholo. The sea _ broke 
many hundred feet below. The gulls 
and screaming boson bird sailed in mid 
air between his perch and the green 
waves. He looked in vain for a sign 
that would tell him where his love was 
hid away. 

His strong, wild nature was touched 
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by the distant sob and moan of the surf. 
He cried out, “Kaala! O, Kaala! 
Where art thou? Dost thou sleep with 
the fish gods, or must I go to join thee 
in the great shark’s maw?” 

Then he looked forth again, and as he 
gazed down by the shore he saw the 
spray of the blowing cave. It leaped 
high with the swell which the south 
winds send. The white mist gleamed in 
the sun. Shifting forms and shades 
were seen in the varied play of the up- 
leaping cloud; and as, with fevered 
soul, he saw—he thought he saw—in 
the leap and play of sun-tinted spray 
his love, his lost Kaala, and with hot 
foot he rushed downward to the shore. 

He stood upon the point whence 
Opunui sprang. He felt the throb be- 
neath his feet of the beating tide. He 
saw the fret and foam of the surging 
gulf below,—but he did not see Kaala. 
And yet he peered into this mad deep 
for her. The form that he had seen 
still led him on. He thought he heard 
a voice sounding down in his soul, and 
he cried :— 

“Where art thou, O Kaala? I come 
— I come,” and leaped into the white, 
foaming surge. 

And one was near as the hero sprang ; 
even Ua with the clustering curls. She 
loved the chief; she hoped that when 
his steps were stayed by the sea, and he 
had mingled his moan with the wild 
waters’ wail, that he would turn once 
more to the inland groves, where she 
would twine him wreaths, and soothe 
his limbs, and rest his head upon her 
knees. But he has leaped for his death ; 
he came up no more; and thus did Ua 
wail :— 


‘*O where art thou gone, O, my Chief? 
Hast thou gone to meet Ap-pi-hi ? 
Did the fish gods call unto thee ? 

Or the King of the coral cave? 

Dost thou go to snatch thy Jasmin, 
Thy love, from her grave in the sea? 
Dost thou seek her to beat thy cloth ? 
Dost thou seek her to catch the squid ? 
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Wilt thou press her cheek, 
In the waters wide ? 

And her breast in the depths 
Of the flowing tide ? 


O, my Chief, come back to the shore ! 
O, my soul, return to thy Ua! 

I will beat the tappa fine for thee ; 

I will search the tide for the squid ; 

I will pick on the surf-beaten rocks 
Moss and limpets to eat with thy poi. 


O, Chief, come back to the groves, 

And jasmines of shaded Ko-hai ; 

Their odor is lost in the air, 

If thou linger forever below. 

The jasmin now grows for thee 

To gariand thy swelling neck. 

And my arms will twine round it, too ; 

O, my Soul! Come back to my arms! 
Come and press thy face to my cheek ; 
Come and lay thy head on my breast, 
And sleep in the arms of thy U-a. 

I will sing to thee of Ka-a-la, 

Thy love, and the friend of thy U-a. 

I will breathe out her name with my kisses. 
O, I would clasp thee, I would soothe thee 
With a love like the one thou hast lost. 

O, Chief, come back to the shore ! 

The King of Ko-ha-la calls. 

Thy spear is waiting for thee — 

Thy canoe on bounding wave. 

O Chief, O brave, O strong, strong heart ! 
Come back to life, come back to love, 

O, come back ! come back to U-a. 


Alas, alas, O, woful day! 

The sweet, brave chief is gone forever. 

Gone for aye to meet Ai-pu-lu, 

And the King of the coral cave !” 

Thus wailed Ua, and as the chief arose 
no more from: out the lashed and lath- 
ered sea, she wailed, 

“ Auwe kamake !” (Alas, he is dead!) 

Thus wailing and crying out, and tear- 
ing her hair, she ran back over the bluffs, 
and ran down the shore to the tabooed 
ground at Kealia, and wailing ever flung 
herself at the feet of the dread chief of 
all the isles. 

The great Puhikapa was grieved to 
hear from Ua of the loss of his young 
chief. Buta priest standing near said :— 

“O Chief of Heaven and of all the 
Isles ; there where Kaaialii has leaped is 
the sea den of Opunui, and as thy brave 
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spearman can follow the turtle to his 
deep sea-nest, he will see the mouth of 
the cave, and in it I think he will find 
his lost love, Kaala, the jasmin of Pala- 
wai. 

At this Ua roused. She called to her 
brother Keawe, and laying hold on him, 
pulled him towards the shore, crying 
out °-— 

“ To thy canoe, quick ; I will help thee 
to paddle to the cave.” 

For thus she could reach the cave 
sooner than by way of the bluffs. And 
the great chief, also following, sprang 
into his swiftest canoe, and helping, as 
was his wont, plunged his blade deep in 
the swelling tide, and the canoe flew 
swiftly over the waves. 


VI. 


WHEN Kaaialii plunged beneath the 
surging waters, he became at once the 
searching diver of the Hawaiian seas ; 
and as his keen eye peered throughout 
the depths, he saw the portals of the 
ocean cave into which poured the char- 
ging main. He,stemming with easy play 
of his well-knit limbs the suck and rush 
of the sea, shot through the current of 
the gorge, and he soon stood on the sun- 
less strand. At first he was not sure, 
but soon his ears took in a sad and pit- 
eous moan, a sweet, sad moan for hungry 
ear, of the voice of her he sought. And 
there upon the cold floor he could dimly 
see his bleeding, dying love. And quick- 
ly clasping and soothing her, he lifted 
her up to bear her to the upper air ; but 
the moans of his poor, weak Kaala told 
him she would be strangled in bearing 
her through the sea. And as he sat 
down and held her in his arms, she 
feebly spoke : — 

“O my chief, I can die now. I feared 
that the fish-god would take me, and I 
should never see thee more. The puhi 
bit me and the crabs crawled over me, 
and when I dared the sea to go and 
seek thee, my weak arms could not fight 
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the tide, and I was torn against the 
jaws of the cave, and this and the fear 
of the gods have so hurt me that I must 
die.” 

“Not so, my love,” said the sad and 
tearful chief. “Iam with thee now. I 
give thee the warmth of my heart. Feel 
my life in thine. Live, O Kaala, for 
me. Come, rest and be calm, and when 
thou canst hold thy breath, I will take 
thee tothe sweet air again, and to the 
valley where thou shalt twine wreaths 
for me.” 

And thus with fond words and caress 
he sought to soothe his love. But the 
poor girl still bled as she moaned ; and 
with fainter voice she said,— 

“ No, my chief, I shall never twine a 
wreath, but only my arms once more 
around thy neck.” And feebly clasping 
him she said in sad, sobbing, fainting 
tones :— 

“ Aloha, my sweet lord ; lay me among 
the flowers by the spring of God, and 
do not slay my father.” 

And then, breathing moans and mur- 
murs of love, she lay for a time weak 
and fainting upon her lover’s breast, 
with her arms drooping by her side. But 
all at once she clasped his neck, and 
with cheek to cheek she clung, she 
moaned, she gasped her last throbs of 
love, and passed away; and her poor 
torn corse lay limp within the arms of 
the love-lorn chief. 

As he cried out his woe, there were 
other voices in the cave. First, he 
heard the voice of Ua speaking to him 
in soothing tones as she stooped to the 
body of her friend ; and then in a little 
while he heard the voice of his great 
leader calling to him, and bidding him 
stay his grief. 

“O King of all the seas,” said Kaaialii, 
standing up and leaving Kaala to the 
arms of Ua; “I have lost the jasmin 
thou gavest me; it is broken and dead, 
and I have no more joy in life.” 

“What,” said Kamehameha, “art thou 
a chief, and would cast away life for a 
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girl? Here is Ua, who loves thee ; she 
is young and tender like Kaala. Thou 
shalt have her and more if thou dost 
want. Thou shalt have besides the land 
I gave thee in Kohala all thou shalt ask 
of Lanai. Its great valley of Palawai 
shall be thine, and thou shalt watch my 
fishing grounds, and be the Lord of 
Lanai.” 

“Hear me, O Chief of Chiefs,” said 
Kaaialii, “I gave to Kaala more of my 
life in loving her, and of my strength in 
seeking for her, than I ever gave for 
thee in battle. I gave to her more of 
love than I ever gave to my own life. 
I must go where her voice and love have 
gone. If I shut my eyes now I see her 
best, therefore let me shut my eyes for 
evermore.” 

And, as he spoke, he stooped to clasp 
his love, and said a tender word of adieu 
to Ua: then with a swift, strong blow, 
crushed his brow and brain with a stone. 
And the dead chief lay by the side of 
his love, and Ua wailed over both. Then 


the King ordered that the two lovers 
should lie side by side on a ledge in the 
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cave. Then there was wailing for the 
dead chief and maid who lay in the cave, 
and thus wailed Ua: — 


O, where art thou my brave, brave chief? 
O, where art thou fond, loving girl ? 

Will ye sleep by the sounding sea ? 

Will ye dream of the gods below ? 

O, sire, where now is thy child ? 

O, mother, where now is they son ? 


The land of Kohala shall mourn ; 

The vales of La-nai shall lament, 

The spear of the chief shall rot in the cave, 
The mat of the maiden another must save ; 
The wreaths for his neck shall wither and fall, 
No more shall his warriors respond to his call. 


Have ye gone to the shores of Kahika? 
To the land of our father, Wakea ? 
Will ye feed on the moss of the cave? 
And the crabs of the surf-beaten shore ? 
O, chief, O friend, I would feed ye! 

O, chief, O love, I would clasp ye! 


Ye loved like the sun and the flower ; 
Ye lived like the fish and the wave; 
And now like the seeds in a shell, 

Ye sleep in your cave by the sea. 
Alas! O, chief, alas, O friend, 

Will ye sleep in the cave evermore ? 


E. Ellsworth Carey. 
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A BREATH OF HEAVEN. 


A TALE OF THE MISSION SANTA BARBARA, 


A MONK glided 
like a brown shad- 
ow along the an- 
tique corridor 
which forms a pic- 

- turesque portal to the Santa 

Barbara Mission. He paused 

at the foot of a square stone 

tower, and taking a bunch of 

keys from the rope knotted 

about his waist, thrust the largest ina 

lock, and turned a heavy bolt. The 

ponderous door rolled back on its 

hinges, disclosing a crude flight of steep 

and uneven steps, which the friar be- 
gan to climb. 

For a moment there was a brooding 
expectancy in the air, and then the 
worn throats of the bells rang out the 
angelus. 

To Father Francisco, their century- 
old voices seemed to unroll the scroll of 
the past, and he murmured: 

“It is Just one hundred and seven 
years today since the holy cross was 
raised on this site; and yearly, ever 
since the fourth of December, 1786, has 
the Church celebrated the founding of 
the Mission of the Lady of the Seven 
Dolors.” 

Doubtless that winter morning in the 
long ago had dawned as blandly and 
fragrantly as the present one, with the 
vernal crests of the Santa Inez Moun- 
tains flushing into waves of roseate 
splendor, under a palpitating radiance, 
which imparted a phantasmal beauty to 
the high-browed hills. Doubtless, tco, 
the blooming sweetness of spring-tide 
had garlanded the graceful shore, which 
curved about the blue bay edging the 
mainland; and to a certainty Santa 
Rosa and her sister isles had dotted the 


summer-like sea beyond; but though 
the day and face of the country were 
unchanged in general features, yet the 
scene spread out before the friar’s eyes 
presented an altogether different as- 
pect. Instead of a bald solitude broken 
only by a pitiful cluster of adobe huts, 
which formed a tiny civilized interroga- 
tion point on the gigantic canvas of un- 
cultivated nature, he gazed on the gem 
city of the sea, with modern argosies 
clustering about her wharves, and groves 
of orange, olive, lemon, and lime, adorn- 
ing the landscape with their luscious 
fruitage. 

In a retrospective reverie, Father 
Francisco fell to contrasting the rich 
present with the rude past ; and in fan- 
cy he saw a handful of soldiers issue 
from the modest old-time presidio, which 
a century since had occupied the site of 
the city. With Father Fermin de Las- 
uen and Governor Pedro Fages as lead- 
ers, the soldiers toiled up the hill above 
the presidio, in order to plant a wooden 
cross on the summit to mark the feast 
of Santa Barbara. Eleven days later 
they built a booth of the branches of 
trees, in which the first mass was cele- 
brated on the site of the present Mis- 
sion. It was, in fact, the founding of 
the Mission, and there was a pathos 
about the primitive service that appealed 
strongly to Father Francisco’s imagin- 
ation. IfPwas easy to picture the Span- 
ish padre standing in the early sylvan 
temple, with the sunshine filtering down 
through the leaves to fall in arborescent 
patches on the altar of fragrant boughs, 
overspread by a linen cloth. 

The rude surroundings were oddly at 
variance with the costly robes of the 
priest, which nad been brought over 
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from Spain to dazzle the eyes of the 
heathen he desired to convert. These 
aborigines had been drawn thither by 
curiosity, and stood in a species of won- 
dering awe, watching the man of gor- 
geous raiment, surrounded by his pro- 
tecting guard of military. 

In the course of the service the Padre 
addressed the Indians in Latin, exhort- 
ing them as follows,— 

“O ye Gentiles, come ye, come ye, 
come ye to the Holy Church!” 

The repeated exhortation was trans- 
lated by means of the sign language, 
and the strange ceremonies had such a 
mysterious fascination for the dusky 
spectators, that they were induced to 
abandon their coverts in the rocks and 
the free life of the wilderness, to become 
adjuncts of civilization and be suborned 
as agricultural slaves. 

Whether these gente sin razon (peo- 
ple without reason), as the Spaniards 
contemptuously designated their simple 
converts, were benefited by the Chris- 
tianity thus instituted is a vexed ques- 
tion, which even Father Francisco con- 
fessed did not admit of a satisfactory 
answer. He did not countenance the 
barbarous methods used to increase the 
membership of the church ; nor did the 
final result justify the Jesuit axiom that 
“the end sanctifies the means.” Yet 
the friar ruminated a trifle enviously on 
the royal period when the padres, on the 
Pacific Coast, held an absolute monarchy 
over a mammoth empire of gardens, 
which were cultivated by thousands of 
slaves of the rosary. 

The bush arbor in the wilderness had 
swiftly given place toasubstantial chapel 
and a dwelling for the priests. To be 
sure, it was only a rude little chapel, 
made of mud bricks dried in the sun, and 
roofed with poles, covered by a thatch 
of mud and straw; but the church, reared 
from the ground on which it stood, grew 
so rapidly that within two years it be- 
came necessary nearly to double the 
length of the first chapel, and to increase 
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the number and size of the dwelling 
apartments, besides adding granaries, 
and store houses, to hold the princely 
revenue which began to flow in from 
vast fields of wheat, maize, and frijoles. 

Nor did this long suffice, for in less 
than seven years from the time the first 
building was begun, a large adobe 
church, containing six chapels, was 
erected ; and new squares, new court- 
yards, and new gardens were marked 
out, round which rose wall after wall of 
stone houses for lumber, wool, and 
hides, as well as for grain ; for the mam- 
moth herds of the padres already grazed 
on a hundred hiils, and their monstrous 
ranchos stretched away in thousands 
of acres of grain fields and vineyards, 
which were unwillingly tilled by the red 
serfs whom they had captured rather 
than converted, and whom they pre- . 
vented from returning to a state of sav- 
agery by a mounted guard of police. 

“No doubt it was a barbarous form of 
Christianity and civilization ; but it was 
an improvement on the beastly life 
which the Indians led when left to them- 
selves,” soliloquized Father Francisco, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, as his 
thoughts strayed away to the holes in 
the ground, the homes of the Diggers. 

From these coverts, resembling the 
lairs of wild beasts, his mind came back 
to the Mission, and he followed its 
growth, step by step, from its era of 
mud bricks and homely thatch, down 
to the cubes of cut sandstone and tiled 
roofing which had superseded the early 
architecture. 

The new Mission had been com- 
menced in 1815, and it was finished and 
blessed upon the very day that Father 
Francisco was born. That was a long 
time ago, to be sure, but the friar’s 
strongest youthful recollection was the 
standing by yonder ornamental stone 
fountain basin, with Carmelita Vallejo, 
and gazing up at the statue of Santa 
Barbara, which embellished a niche be- 
tween the towers. 
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He and Carmelita had been insepar- 
able as children, and their regard for 
each other had in no wise diminished as 
they grew older. Therefore it was nat- 
ural that to her he first confided his 
intention of taking holy orders. 

Carmelita quite approved of his choice 
of a vocation at the time, for she was as 
yet only,— 

Standing with reluctant feet 


Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood sweet. 


And with an innocent want of foresight 
she encouraged his pious aspirations. 

It wasa proud day for them both when 
he was permitted to appear in public in 
the modest robe of a neophyte. Through 
all the service her eyes glistened with 
delight ; and she told him afterwards 
that he looked fairer than the paintings 
of the saints on the walls. His tongue 
twitched to say, in return, that she was 
more beautiful than Santa Barbara, or 
even than the blessed Madonna ; but he 
feared to express such thoughts, lest 
they might savor of heresy. 

And now, just as that mystery of 
human existence called Love was com- 
mencing to bud, they began to draw 
apart. Carmelita no longer treated him 
with the same freedom as formerly, for 
she regarded him as a sacred vessel, set 
apart for worship only. Francisco did 
not notice the change in her manner 
at once ; but by and by it dawned upon 
him that he was no longer a part of her 
life, and he felt vaguely saddened by 
the knowledge. However, he did not 
waste much time on reflective regrets, 
for the exigent demands of lessons and 
devotions prevented his giving serious 
thought to the subject. It was not, in- 
deed, until he was on the point of enter- 
ing the monastery that the situation in 
its full misery flashed upon him. 

He had called to say farewell to the 
playmate of his childhood, and found 
her chatting merrily with Pedro Estevan. 
The heart is a strange puzzle, anda sud- 
den jealousy flamed through Francisco’s 
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being at the sight. He tried to fight it 
down, for a monk should have naught 
to do with the carnal passions. But des- 
pite his efforts there was a constraint 
in his greeting, which Carmelita was 
quick to notice. 

She sought to set him more at ease 
by treating him with more than ordi- 
nary friendliness ; and was so far suc- 
cessful that, after Pedro Jeft, he recov- 
ered himself sufficiently to tell her of 
his errand. In token of farewell he 
gave her a delicate sprig of evergreen, 
which he had plucked in the Monastery 
garden. 

“Tt is called ‘breath of heaven,’ be- 
cause of its faint, delicious fragrance,” 
he said. 

Then he fell to describing the beauty 
of the monk’s garden, carefully sealed 
from Eden’s unhappy fate by being 
barred against the blandishments of the 
sweeter sex. 

Carmelita listened to him with an ab- 
stracted air, and sat listlessly toying 
with the evergreen sprig Francisco had 
brought her, until he rallied her upon 
her indlfference. 

Indifferent! Sheraised her lovely dark 
eyes to his with a sudden reproachful 
glance, that conveyed into his startled 
soul an unexpected meaning. Then, as 
if by mutual consent, both rose, and a 
moment later he stood alone on the rose 
wreathed piazza; but as she passed 
away there was borne back to him the 
faint odor of the sprig crushed in her 
hand ; and although well towards fifty 
years had elapsed since that bitter day, 
he never inhaled the fragrance of the 
shrub called “ breath of heaven,” with- 
out being reminded of a parting sigh 
that thereafter had ever surged through 
his heart. 

How he had striven to divorce it from 
his thoughts: how he had fasted and 
scourged himself, to kill the passion 
that hadthrilled into suddenlife! Those 
monotonous monastic years had been a 
maddening, internal warfare ; and pen- 
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ance, vigil, and fast, had never suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the pure, pensive 
face that had always floated distract- 
ingly between him and the sculptured 
figure to which he prayed. 

And what had he gained by abnega- 
tion and seclusion? Had he made any 
human being happier, or his own life 
richer, by this death in life to which he 
had devoted himself ? 

Father Francisco asked himself the 
question just as the angelus quavered 
out its final cadence; and rousing him- 
self from his reverie he moved meekly 
down the stairs, and made his way to 
the chapel, where the monks were al- 
ready gathering for early mass. 

While the friar knelt in prayer, the 
steamer Pomona came into port. Among 
the passengers making ready to debark 
were Sefiora Estevan and her pretty 
grand-daughter Ysabel. 

Not since Carmelita Vallejo wedded 
Pedro Estevan, and moved to Mexico, 
had she visited her birth-place until now, 
and her eyes roved eagerly shoreward, 
noting the changes time had made. 

“ Blessed Virgin of the Seven Dolors, 
I should never have known the place!” 
was her involuntary exclamation, as the 
city grew radiant in the growing light. 
She shaded her eyes with her withered 
hand, and looked at it, letting the black 
Mexican shawl slip from her head in 
amazed forgetfulness. 

The sun rose above the well remem- 
bered background of mountains, and cast 
a flood of golden beams,— not on a min- 
iature village of modest adobes, a mere 
white dot on a waste of solitude,— not 
on lonesome stretches of rank sea grass, 
nor on patches of frijoles or artichokes, 
but on long reaches of roofs, and ave- 
nues instinct with life and electricity. 

Sefiora Estevan viewed with dismay 
the crowded wharf and unfamiliar archi- 
tecture, which to her inexperienced eyes 
looked like leviathans cast up by the sea. 
She had intended giving her brother a 
delightful surprise, and had arrived with- 
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out sending any word to herald her visit; 
but she doubted the wisdom of her 
course when she landed on a foreign 
wharf, and learned that time had 
changed the language as well as the as- 
pect of the country. : 

The Sefiora was appalled to be greeted 
by a strange jargon, instead of her na- 
tive Spanish, as she picked her uncertain 
way through the throng swarming about 
the quay ; for even the new pier was an 
innovation. There was nothing indeed, 
that she recognized, and the old land- 
marks were so far obliterated that she 
began to fear lest she might not be 
able to find the Vallejo residence, which 
had once been so distinctly prominent. 

“TI ought to have sent word to Anto- 
nio to meet us,” she murmured, looking 
helplessly about. 

“Have a cab, ma’am?” inquired a 
sharp-eyed driver. 

The Sefiora did not understand the 
words with which he accosted her; but 
his insinuating form of address, and the 
carriage door held open, plainlyindicated. 
his meaning. 

“Can you take me to the house of 
Sefior Vallejo?” she inquired in her na- 
tive tongue. 

The man nodded, and briskly bundled. 
the ladies into his vehicle. 

Before it occurred to Sefiora Estevan 
to wonder if the cab driver really com- 
prehended where she wished to go, they 
had whirled away from the dock, and 
turning up another street were clatter- 
ing over a bituminous-rock driveway that 
led through the heart of Santa Barbara ; 
but not the drowsy Spanish Santa Bar- 
bara of fifty years ago. 

The low-browed white adobes, with 
their red-tiled roofs, had vanished unac- 
countably; and the great patches of arti- 
chokes and frijoles had been cut up into 
town lots, on which stood imposing 
brick blocks, or ornate American cot- 
tages. Only an occasional crumbling 
old time house remained to testify of 
the Spanish occupation. They were rare 
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reminders of the past, which tourists 
gape at curiously, and chatter over with 
the crass unsentimentality of the mod- 
ern traveler. Yet they form one of the 
chief attractions to sight-seers ; and that 
is why Jones, the cabby, so readily 
divined where the Sefiora wished to be 
driven. He had no more understood 
her language than she had his; but the 
name “ Vallejo” had caught his quick 
ears. He had taken scores of tourists 
to the quaint, antique mansion, and his 
horses drew up, almost of their own 
accord, at the door of an adobe that 
looked as if making a pathetic effort to 
keep its aristocratic skirts clear from 
the bustle of commercial strife. 

Braced against one of the pillars of 
the veranda stood an elderly man, court- 
ing the warmth of the morning sunshine. 
His attitude was one of haughty repose, 
and it required no keenness of percep- 
tion to discern that he was not pleased 
at the prospect of being disturbed by 
early visitors. 

Sefior Vallejo had become accustomed 
to hear strangers ask to look at his 
house, and he always treated the request 
with arrogant courtesy; but he hated 
the curious invaders, and he felt that 
the present visitors had chosen an un- 
seemly hour to intrude. Consequently 
he remained immovable while the elder 
lady alighted from the carriage. 

To his surprise she was habited ina 
Spanish costume, with a black shawl 
flung over her head, after the manner of 
Mexican women. No American ever 
dressed in that fashion; and relenting 
towards one of his own countrywomen, 
Sefior Vallejo stepped graciously for- 
ward just as a young girl sprang from 
the coach, who was the very picture of 
his sister when last seen. 

“Carmelita!” dropped from his lips 
in an astonished voice. 

“ Antonio!” cried the elder dame, de- 
lighted because she supposed herself 
recognized, 

The Spaniard turned towards her with 
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a bewildered expression crossing his 
countenance. One of the strangers had 
his sister’s face, and the other her voice ; 
and while he stood dubiously revolving 
the matter in his mind, the elder one 
flung herself in his arms, saying, ‘‘ My 
brother, I know thee, spite of the years 
that have whitened thy hair and seamed 
thy brow.” 

“And I, forgetting the years that 
have flown, mistook thy daughter, who 
is the image of thy former self, for thee,” 
he said with a glance towards Ysabel. 

The Sefiora laughed, saying: “Not 
my daughter, but my grand-daughter, 
Antonio.” 

There was more than one surprise in 
store for the Sefora. “ Everything is 
different,” she murmured a trifle mourn- 
fully, for the Sefiora was partial to anti- 
progression, and preferred the lethargi- 
cal repose of the past to the moving 
activity of the present. 

“Yes, everything is different except 
the monastery on the hill, which re- 
mains firmly unchanged, despite the 
new-fangled innovations that have crept 
into Santa Barbara since the American 
conquest,” responded Sefior Vallejo. 

“The monastery! I should like to see 
it again,” said the Sefiora in wistful 
tones. 

Thither went the Sefior and his sister 
on the following afternoon, accompa- 
nied by the pretty Ysabel, who was se- 
cretly enraptured by the new order of 
things. For her part, she admired the 
monstrous hotels, instinct with life, 
light, and music. She enjoyed walks 
astir, and drives whirling with carriages ; 
and she infinitely preferred a ride on 
one of those open cars, which glided 
mysteriously up and down the main 
avenue, to the cumbrous. jolting carts 
used in the dull Mexican village where 
she dwelt. 

She wondered why her grandmother 
and great-uncle were continually find- 
ing fault with the customs of the fair- 
faced Americans, as she fastened a 
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sprig in her belt which a fellow-passen- 
ger had given her in return for a winter 
rose. 

The fragrance of “breath of heaven” 
in Ysabel’s belt saluted the Sefiora’s 
nostrils, and served to remind her of 
that wretched day when she had said 
farewell to Francisco. But affection is 
often mutable, and marriage and ab- 
sence had so altered the current of re- 
gard that thoughts of the monk were 
now to the Sefiora only a soft memory, 
laid away in lavender; and she felt 
merely a vague wonder whether her old 
playmate were still sequestered within 
the walls of a monastery, as she loitered 
a moment by the ponderous stone foun- 
tain basin in front of the portico. The 
spot was pleasantly shielded from the 
afternoon sun by the feathery foliage 
of a pepper tree; and a Sabbath calm 
reigned here, for it was beyond the tides 
of business or pleasure, pulsing at the 
foot of the hill. The slumberous quie- 
tude, the antique archways, and the as- 
pect of everything about the Mission, 
were exactly as the Sefora remembered 
them, and she was enchanted to find the 
place so unchanged. For half a century 
time appeared to have stood still, and 
the ravages of progress had been so far 
resisted that neither bell-wire nor elec- 
tric button had been permitted to re- 
place the rough hempen rope which 
dangled, as of yore, above the entrance. 
The interior was almost as unaltered, 
and the Franciscan who conducted them 
through the portions of the buildings 
open to tourists, said unctuously,— 

“Tt is the best preserved Mission in 
all California.” 

He opened the door leading up the 
belfry stairs as he spoke, and intimated 
that a view of the monks’ garden, which 
no woman was permitted to enter, might 
be obtained from the tower above. 

Ysabel eagerly seized the opportunity 
to gratify curiosity, but the Sefiora 
pleaded fatigue, and waited in the cor- 
ridor, while the others mounted the 
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steep and irregular flights of steps lead- 
ing thither. 

Upon reaching the top a captivating 
view burst upon the vision. Lovely 
Santa Barbara, embowered in avenues 
of pepper trees, which undulated up- 
ward into ever vernal slopes, and dipped 
down towards a bay of dreamiest blue, 
that melted in the summer-like horizon 
of mid-winter. Never did a sweeter 
nor more engaging picture present it- 
self. But it was neither the mountains, 
the city, nor the sea, that Ysabel had 
come hither to gaze at; and oblivious 
to all sights save one, she cast her eyes 
towards the garden, concealed in the 
central court of the monastery. 

Walled in on all sides, the sequestered 
spot instinctively struck the beholder 
as a place designed for converse with 
Nature. Even the songs of the birds 
seemed muffled bythe clustering foliage 
into a hushed twitter ; and so still and 
holy seemed the place, that gay little 
Ysabel felt like holding her breath, for 
fear of disturbing God’s peace. It was 
abloom with the choicest plants; but 
only a single human being sat enjoying 
the privilege of its refreshing repose, 
and he looked as austere and rigid as if 
chiseled out of brown marble. 

As Ysabel stood with eyes bent curi- 
ously upon him, a wayward wind loos- 
ened the sprig of evergreen from her 
belt, and the tiny bit of fragrance flut- 
tered like a flake of snow downward. 
After curvetting daintily in mid-air for 
a moment, it dropped with a little waver- 
ing hesitation between the fans of a date 
palm, and thence fell softly upon the 
parchment page of a time-worn volume 
in the hands of the monk below 

Father Francisco gave an involuntary 
glance upward, and saw framed in one 
of the grim stone archways the face of 
his lost love, looking as young and fair 
as when he had parted from her. 

His heart thrilled at the sight ; for is 
blood ever so old or sluggish that it fails 
to quicken under the electric force of 
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affection? But swiftly recalling the lapse ing his eyes towards the book that lay in 

of years, he felt assured that his senses _his lap. 

must be playing him some trick. They fell on a vernal sprig lying fresh 
“It is a mental hallucination sent by and fragrant on its moldy pages, and his 

the Evil One to tempt me,” he groaned, austere features relaxed, as he sighed,— 

making the sign of the cross,and divert- “It isa ‘breath of heaven.’” 


Emma Mersereau Newton. 








THE MAID OF MEXICO. 


To her all things unreal seem: 

Through her black eyes her bright soul peeps 
And sees the world as in a dream, 

For with wide open eyes she sleeps. 


And what is Mexico today? 
A nation ever in a doze 
Where Slumber holds eternal sway 
Whether or no the eyelids close. 
Lee Fairchild. 
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FOUR WOMEN WRITERS OF THE WEST. 


One of the notable elements of nine- 
teenth century literature is the element 
of femininity. No other period has pro- 
duced a group of sweeter songsters than 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Celia Thaxter, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Emily Dick- 
inson, Edith M. Thomas, and Ina D. 
Coolbrith, nor more original novelists 
than Sarah Orne Jewett, Emily M. Wil- 
kins, Gertrude Atherton, Mary N. Mur- 
free, and Alice French. But although 
the feminine literature of this country 
has covered a wide expanse, it has kept 
within conventional lines, leaving the 
wild explorations of the outermost 
bounds of song and story to masculine 
venturers. No Sidney Lanier with new 
theories of melody, no Walt Whitman 
discarding poetical form, norany shadow 
of Emile Zola has appeared in the fem- 
inine ranks. Opposed to the most rug- 
ged types of Western virility, — Joaquin 
Miller, Eugene Field, William D. How- 
ells, and Hamlin Garland,—stand Ina 
D. Coolbrith of California, Edith M. 
Thomas of Ohio, Alice French of Iowa, 
and Mary N. Murfree of Tennessee. 
The two groups about equally balance 
one another, and the idealistic, classical, 
and realistic schools are fairly represent- 
ed therein, the realistic being the pre- 
dominant one. Only one member, Ina 
D. Coolbrith, represents idealism, and 
her idealistic poetry has won for her the 
enviable title of “the sweetest singer of 
California.” It would not be difficult to 
broaden the metaphor and call her the 
sweetest songstress of America,—her 
notes are so true, pure, and spontaneous. 

Of New England parentage, Miss 
Coolbrith was born in Illinois. When 
but an infant her parents moved west- 
ward, crossing the plains on the old emi- 
grant “Pioneer Trail,” and finally set- 
tling among the orange groves of Los 


Angeles. Her education (in schools) was 
meager indeed, consisting only of such 
as might be gained in the first public 
school established in Los Angeles. In 
those early times that city was mainly 
inhabited by Mexicans and Indians, 
and an old copy of Shakspere, with an 
equally tattered one of Byron, were all 
the books she possessed. Her earliest 
childish verses were written as school 
compositions, and it was with an over- 
powering thrill of delight that she first 
saw a large library, the Mercantile Li- 
brary of San Francisco; nor could she 
then dream that afterward the handling 
of books for eighteen years would pre- 
vent the addition of any volumes of her 
own to the number. 

Her fame began with the dawn of 
Californian literature, and her name will 


ever be associated with the periodicals 
of the Pacific Coast, for her greatest 
poems have been freely given to the 


commonwealth she loves. Even her 
early contributions to the Californian 
newspaper, and to the first OvERLAND 
MONTHLY, are marked by three distinct 
styles. Her poem of “California,” a 
commencement ode, written for the Uni- 
versity of California (1871), a “ Memo- 
rial Poem” (1881), and “O Peerless 
Singer,” an elegy upon Tennyson (1892), 
represent her grave style ; “ La Flor del 
Salvador,” “ The Day of our Lord,” and 
“ Millenium,” her religious style, while 
“Regret,” “When the Grass Shall 
Cover Me,” and “The Brook,” display 
a spontaneity and lyrical quality quite 
unattainable by any American poet ex- 
cept Aldrich. Her love-songs, also, are 
among the purest and daintiest ever 
written, and have the rare gift of shy- 
ness, a quality which adds so much to 
Mrs. Browning’s so-called ‘“ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.” If space permit- 
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ted, very interesting comparisons might 
be made between Miss Coolbrith’s 
“ Cupid Kissed Me,” and Miss Thomas’s 
“The Domino,” or between Whittier’s 
“In School Days,” and Miss Coolbrith’s 
“The Road to School.” 

But latterly, she often casts aside the 
old lyrical grace, and writes with start- 
ling dramatic force and terseness ; as,— 

The fiercest fights are fought 

Not between nations nor twixt race and race, 
But in the human soul’s still, secret space. 


The night falls heavy with the coming storm 
Far out the ocean frets against the bar, 

And the cloud legions gathering force and form 
Shut with closed ranks all gleam of moon or star. 


Her most powerful poem is “ The Music 
of Macbeth.” It contains all the ele- 
ments of a noble sonnet, although con- 
sisting of nineteen lines. It is a won- 
derful study in alliteration, and in the 
use of words which fill the heart with 
alarm. One weird thought is piled upon 
another, till the concluding couplet, 
with its “fateful note,” has the same 
effectuponthe imagination as the sound- 
ing of the midnight bell before the mur- 
der of Duncan. 


The Music of Macbeth. 
© Melody, what children strange are these 
From thy most vast illimitable realm ! 
These sounds that seize upon and overwhelm 
he soul with shuddering ecstasy! Lo, here 
Che night is, and the deeds that make night fear ; 
Wild winds and waters, and the sough of trees 
Tossed in the tempest; wail of spirits banned, 
Wandering, unhoused of clay, in the dim land ; 
The incantation of the Sisters Three 
Nameless of deed and name,—the mystic chords, 
Weird repetitions of the mystic words ; 
The mad, remorseful terrors of the Thane, 
And bloody hands which bloody must remain ; 
Last the wild march, and battle hand to hand 
Of clashing arms in awful harmony, 
Sublimely grand, and terrible as grand ! 
he clan cries ; the barbaric trumpetry ; 
And the one fateful note, that, throughout all, 
Leads, follows, calls, compels, and holds in thrall. 


If this poem be compared with a stan- 
za from Edith M. Thomas’s “ Atys,” 
Wherein the same effect is produced 
upon a minor key, we may be able to 
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estimate the color and woven fabric of 
each. 
Alys. 

Great Rea goes with soft-foot steeds; their eyes are 
quenchless, sparkling flame ; 

The hot wilds bore and bred them fierce, yet do 
they pace subdued and tame ; 

No lash, no rein, controls their strength ; she curbs 
them calling them by name. 

Great Rhea goes as she was wont, (yet now by mor- 
tal eyes unseen, ) 

A crown of turrets on her head, her gaze unfath- 
omed, searching-keen. 

Her gloomy heralds hasten on, to rouse the forest 
high and green ; 

But when she gains the summit dark, no more they 
urge the shrilling strife 

Of cymbal and of fife ; 
She hushes them by signs, — 

Hark! Atys sighing in his sleep, amid the melan- 
choly pines ! 

While Miss Coolbrith has gained grav- 
ity, force, and condensation, with the 
gathering years, she has never surpassed 
in lightness of touch and in pure lyrical 
melody those earlier efforts in the first 
OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

To a great extent, this early maturity 
is also observable in the poems of Edith 
M. Thomas. When Helen Hunt Jack- 
son first read,— 


How small a tooth hath mined the seasor’s heart ! 


and exclaimed, *‘Why, the girl is a poet!” 
her verdict was accepted as final, and it 
is difficult, even now, to decide whether 
“Atys” in “Fair Shadow Land” isa 
greater classical poem than “ Lityerses 
and the Reapers” in “A New Year's 
Masque.” Time has, however, added 
pathos to her intellectual gifts, as read- 
ers of ‘‘ Dead Low Tide” and the elegiac 
poem of “ An Inverted Torch” will tes- 
tify. Edith Thomas resembles Keats 
in her love of classical Jore, and in her 
ability to re-create the past, but she has 
none of that poet’s sensuousness. Her 
spontaneous interpretations of the old 
Greek myths have not been surpassed 
by Edmund Gosse or Andrew Lang. 
Almost single-handed, she has upheld 
classicism in this country, and for a 
decade had scarcely a rival in her par- 
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ticular field, the two other classical poets 
of the Mid-West, Doctor Egan and Pro- 
fessor Perkins, not being over-product- 
ive. 

In many respects the cast of Edith M. 
Thomas’s mind resembles that of the 
late Matthew Arnold. She has his cold 
intellectuality, his mastery of the clas- 
sics, his style. It is true that “ Atys”’ 
and “ Lityerses” are not so ambitious 
as Arnold’s “ Balder Dead” and “ Soh- 
rab and Rustum,’—two notable poems, 
reflecting the Greek majesty of move- 
ment, although not Greek in theme,— 
but Miss Thomas’s classical verse has 
the stately motion of an epic, and her 
two poems mentioned above should 
rank in} contemporary literature only 
just below Tennyson’s “(Enone.” If 
nature had bestowed upon Miss Thomas 
color and fervor, she might have equaled 
“our vigorous American Pleiad of elder 
minstrels,” but she lacks their magnetic 
power, and that tender kinship of hu- 
manity stamped upon the creations of 
Octave Thanet. 

Relatively speaking, Charles Egbert 
Craddock and Octave Thanet occupy 
the same position in American fiction 
as did Aschylus and Sophocles in the 
Greek drama; for it cannot be denied 
that the essence of modern life is con- 
tained in the novel rather than the 
drama, and future ages will look to the 
novel for the contemporary view. Mary 
N. Murfree—being the feminine pioneer 
of the realistic school in this country— 
typifies the force, grandeur, and limita- 
tions, of the early dramatist, and Alice 
French the perfected art of the later 
one. Of the two, Miss French’s sketches 
are the most modern, and are particu- 
larly adapted to the taste of the fin de 
stécle, which demands short, piquant 
stories, neither too dramatic nor local 
in tone. Following the advice of the 
editor of the Century Magazine, Octave 
Thanet has devoted her attention to 
short stories, so that the single long 
novel of “Expiation” is the only one 
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which may be compared in length with 
“The Despot of Broomsedge Cove,” or 
“The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains.” “Expiation” is not her 
strongest story, although it is carefully 
written. Colonel Rutherford is a fine 
old Southern type, and there are some 
very dramatic scenes in the book. But 
Octave Thanet must be judged by her 
short stories,— such as “ Mrs. Finlay’s 
Elizabethan Chair,” “The Day of the 
Cyclone,” and “ The Stories of a West- 
ern Town.” Perhaps no adjective bet- 
ter describes Miss Murfree’s work than 
eloquent, for the descriptions of scenery, 
the fine delineations of character, the 
sparkling wit, and the pathos are as el- 
oquent as some of the speeches of 
Choate or Colonel Baker. But regard- 
ing them as stories, they do not seem to 
tell themselves ; character is sacrificed 
to scenery ; quarrels like those between 
the two Grandads, in “ The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains,” are too 
realistic to be agreeable, and one often 
gets out of breath in his efforts to keep 
pace with the author. But one never 
pants for breath while reading the nov- 
els of Octave Thanet. The scenery oc- 
cupies a subordinate place, and she 
seems to relate her stories as naturally 
as if she sat down and told them toa 
stray visitor some winter evening on 
her Arkansas plantation at Clover Bend. 
Turning to Miss Murfree’s short stories, 
it is observable that she is too apt to 
repeat herself. Marcella Strobe, Cynthy 
Ware, Clarsie Giles, and Dorinda Cayce, 
are in reality different portraits of one 
type. The characters found in her moun- 
tain world are a witty old woman, an 
unselfish girl, an indulgent or indiffer- 
ent father, several savage brothers, a 
religious enthusiast, a talented convict, 
a blacksmith, a speculator from the out- 
side world, an “idjit,” and a “ harnt.” 
Yet given these few strings to her harp, 
with what matchless melody does she 
play upon them. One of her most nota- 
ble stories is “Old Sledge at the Set- 
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tlement,” a study of the unquench- 
able passion for gaming among a 
primitive people, so simply yet 
graphically told, that, although de- 
scriptive of humble folk, it is quite as 
stirring as the story of Yudishthira 
gaming for Draupadé in the Indian 
epic of the Mahabharata. Rightly to 
appreciate Miss Murfree’s works 
one should read them in a restless 
or savage mood; then her wild de- 
scriptions of scenery and of the trag- 
ical lives of the mountaineers are ab- 
solutely exhilarating. Since, how- 
ever, there are no half-tones,—after 
the appalling thunder storm of the 
emotions has subsided, —one sighs 
for the 





Large space (mid dreadful clouds) of purest 
sky, 
An azure disc—shield of tranquillity. 

Octave Thanet’s novels,—“ Knit- 
ters in the Sun,” “ Expiation,” 
“Stories of a Western Town,” etc., 
so grateful to the overworked nine- 
teeth century American,—are the 
“shields of tranquillity.” The two 
qualities of smiling humor and artis- 
tic beauty predominate in her works, 
and she seldom repeats her types. 
The Bishop, the Dean, and Reverend 
Mr. Gilling, are all divines, but are as 
unlike as Mrs. Finlay, Mrs. Quinn, and 
Thekla Lieders. Colonel Rutherford, 
Harry Lossing, and Johnny Tindall, not 
only breathe different atmospheres but 
are placed in different environments. 

Since the death of George Eliot no 
other novelist, save Octave Thanet, has 
possessed the ideal feminine intelli- 
gence,—an intelligence at once broad 
and comprehensive, capable of grasping 
any science, however abstruse, and of 
turning therefrom without any idea ot 
stooping, to study the humble nature of 
a“ Mother Emeritus,” or the childish 
aspirations of “Otto the Knight.” Yet, 
so unassuming is Miss French, that a 
lady who has known her for years re- 
marked to the writer : — 
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INA D. COOLBKITH. 


“As to her views of books, I don’t 
know as much of them as I might, be- 
cause our conversation has not gener- 
ally happened to turn in that groove.” 

But the facts are, that Alice French 
can discuss Hegel and Kant with meta- 
physicians; the Elizabethan divines with 
doctors of divinity; Adam Smith and 
John Stuart Mill with political econo- 
mists: and Western literary circles find 
that, although she has traveled over the 
whole realm of literature, not one tal- 
ented Western writer has escaped her 
watchful eye. 

Some idea of her erudition and also 
of her modest expression of the fact 
may be gathered from these remarks, 
made to the writer last September : — 

“T fear I gave you an impression this 
morning that I was a more ‘learned 
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lady’ than Iam. The whole explanation 
of my queer reading is, that my first 
serious interest was in political econ- 
omy. And naturally, I liked to trace 
for myself the social experiments that 
the world has made. A curious likeness 
to our age, with a curious difference 
also, is to be seen in the industrial con- 
dition of England at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. For years I have 
had access to one of the largest ecclesi- 
astical libraries in the West,—the library 
of Bishop Perry,--and my reading of old 
reprints, of Strype’s memorials, Jewel’s 
and Becon’s works ; as well as all the old 
sermons I could lay my hands on, had 
the same purpose,—namely: to recon- 
struct the period, to kindle again the 
dead ashes of men’s passions, and ina 
word, to try to understand the contem- 
porary view. I am also interested in 
the minor Elizabethan writers; and 
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coming to James, I love to read Bacon. 
Later, I have read something of Con- 
greve, not much, and a good deal of But- 
ler, Lovelace, Herrick, and others. You 
mentioned the Queen Anne writers. | 
like Addison and Steele and Chester. 
field. I have read Fielding and Richard- 
son with almost equal] interest. Did I 
tell you I was amazingly fond of Spenser 
and of Chaucer? Well, I am. But it 
would take up your time too intermin- 
ably to discuss the extent of my omniv- 
orous and desultory browsings.” 

But no sketch ot Octave Thanet would 
be complete which failed to include 
her interest in other American writers. 
At the Mid-West she occupies that 
unique position so long held by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes at the East, of critic, 


adviser, and judge, to a host of worthy 
literary aspirants. She can be cruel 


and sharp to the presumptuous ones, 
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but no writer nor artist of merit escapes 
her watchful eye. Years ago, in Wash- 
ington, she met the widow of Starr 
King, and was much impressed with 
the service which it was Starr King’s 
happiness to render to the State of Cal- 
ifornia at a critical moment. 

“His was the chance of a lifetime,” 
she observed. 

Her familiarity with Californian lit- 
erature is remarkable,—considering that 
she has never visited the State, — her 
criticisms of the works of Joaquin Mil- 
ler, Charles Edwin Markham, Gertrude 
Atherton, and others, being quite as ap- 
preciative as those of James Whitcomb 
Riley or the two Fields (Roswell Mar- 
tin and Eugene). 

When asked in respect to contempo- 
rary literature, her response was : — 

“Really, do you know, I don’t care to 
discuss my contemporaries at all. But 
if you are especially anxious, I will tell 
you about a few of my favorites. I read 
everything that Howell writes with an 
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everlasting fascination. I cannot resist 
the charm of his style, ut / do not like 


his social theortes. 


MISS FRENCH’S HOME AT DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


I have a great liking 
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for Cable and Page, and among the New 
Englanders for Aldrich and Scudder, 
and Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett. Did 
you ever happen to see any of Mrs. 
Wyman’s work? It is often dismal, but 
it amazingly strong and alive. I like 
Miss Murfree; she does beautiful work, 
—beautiful. And I am interested greatly 
in some of the new writers: in Miss 
McClelland, and Miss McGlasson, and 
Mrs. Williams, and Mrs. Stuart. I keep 


ALICE FRENCH, OCTAVE THANET., 


my eye —not by design, but mere pleas- 
ure, I think,—on all the procession. 
And I have not half enumerated my 


favorites. When it comes to a long 
story, Mrs. Barr seems to take the lead 
among our women writers.” 

Personally, Miss French may be de- 
scribed as tall and majestic—every mo 
tion betraying grace and power. She 
is of a blonde complexion, and has deep 
blue eyes and light brown hair. Her 
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features are regular, her mouth mirth- 
ful and benevolent, her chin strong and 
determined. In fact, everything about 
her impresses one with a sense of pow- 
er, except her fair, small hands. She 
has a singularly amiable temperament, 
a gentle voice, and a charming manner. 
Her home and surroundings are elegant 
yet simple; she is fond of beautiful 
things, but does not encumber herself 
with too many of them. From her 
Puritan forefathers (for she is closely 
related to the Mortons and Crownin- 
shields of New England) she has inher- 
ited many ancestral pieces of silver 
and chinaware ; but she is particularly 
attached toa sixteenth century marquet- 
erie chair and table bequeathed to her 
by an aunt. Her two permanent homes 
are at Davenport, Iowa, and at Clover 
Bend, Arkansas. Miss French and her 
friend “ Jane” jointly own a plantation 
at Clover Bend, the scene of many of 
the “ Trans-Mississippi Stories.” Here 
“Whitsun Harp Regulator,” ‘The 
Mortgage on Jeffy,” “ Ma Bowlin,” and 
other sketches of Arkansas life are cre- 
ated from the simple annals of the peo- 
ple of the bottom lands of that State. 

Each of these authors has viewed life 
from a different mountain peak or level 
prairie, but each has found the golden 
pocket which our Ancient Mother Earth 
kept in hiding for her alone. 

What is the range that Nature gives her own ? 


With frost or fire she stays their flying feet, 
And holdeth each within its native zone. 


The Californian lyrics of Ina D. Cool- 
brith, the sonnets and classical odes of 
Edith M. Thomas, Mary N. Murfree’s 
chronicles of the Tennessee mountain- 
eers, the subtle studies of Mid-Western 
life by Alice French, will stand as the 
best expression of the feminine thought 
of the mighty and pulsating West,— 
that partially unexplored literary do- 
main which Stedman has epigrammati- 
cally styled,—“ the great region of the 


henceforth.” 
Mary J. Retd. 
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TWO CITY GIRLS’ EXPERIENCES IN HOLDING DOWN A CLAIM. 


A MONTANA PASTORAL. 


Y dearest chum and I, 
two city girls of mature 
age and meager for- 

tunes, had been hav- 
ing a desperate 
struggle to keep the 
domestic wolf from 
our rented doors, 
and we were in a fit 
mood to accept ev- 
ery word of Brother 
John’s enthusiastic 
panegyrics on the 
pleasures of “ holding down a claim” in 
wind-swept Montana, as gospel truth. 

His monthly letters were the one 
bright spot in our hard, colorless life, 
and when, at last, one came urging us to 
hurry out to him and take up two vacant 
claims near his, we weakly wept for joy. 

Besides about $50 which Jeanette had 
saved out of her earnings during the 
year, we had only just enough money to 
defray our traveling expenses. But John 
wrote us to come immediately, that we 
could live in his shanty while he built 
my sod house. My house would not 
cost more than $27, and this amount 
together with sufficient to live upon un- 
til I managed to get a mortgage on my 
claim, he would gladly advance me. 
Jeanette and I could live together in my 
sod house until her’s was built, and then 
when school opened in the fall she could 
easily get a position as teacher. 

During the latter part of May we 
started for the Eldorado of our hopes, 
and at the end of a three days’ journey 
met John in the little Western town 
that would hereafter be our nearest rail- 
road point. Eighteen miles from this 
place was our prospective land. 

John was so much changed in appear- 


ance by his year’s sojourn in the wilds 
that he was not recognizable, and had 
to introduce himself. We were much 
amused at his rough, uncouth appear- 
ance. 

We did not leave town until the next 
day, when John’s nearest neighbor came 
in with a team to take us out. During 
this stay in town we were objects of great 
interest and curiosity to the towns-peo- 
ple, as well as to settlers from the sur- 
rounding country. Evidently, women 
folks were not sufficiently numerous in 
this Western region to be a common, 
every-day sight. 

After a ride of eighteen miles we 
reached a great solitude, in the midst of 
which seemed to have been dumped a 
little heap of earth. This proved to be 
John’s house. Regarded as a habitation, 
this unfamiliar, outlandish-looking ob- 
ject seemed most comical, and excited 
in us (much to John’s chagrin) only feel- 
ings of merriment and derision. The 
house looked picturesque though, with 
the long grasses and gay flowers grow- 
ing from the sod walls. The interior, 
however, was neither picturesque nor 
elegant. The one little square window, 
set deep in the wall, afforded a very 
wide sill, but very little light, and re- 
vealed an extremely dismal state of af- 
fairs. Dirt floor, mud-plastered walls, 
and the earthy smell of the place sug- 
gested a dungeon rather than a home. 

The low ceiling with which our poor 
heads were continually coming in con- 
tact, was composed of willow poles, on 
top of which were layers of willow 
branches, and over these a lot of straw 
heaped toa peak for the roof. A pile 
of hay in one corner of the room sug- 
gested horses, but we were informed 
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WE WERE OBJECTS OF GREAT INTEREST AND CURIOSITY TO THE TOWNSPEOPLE. 


that this hay was the fuel with which 
our supper was to be cooked. While 
examining our surroundings, we unex- 
pectedly discovered a cellar, to which 
we were afterwards fated to make fre- 
quent and unnecessary visits, owing to 
the existence of a trap door in the form 
of an illy-fitting lid that partook of one 
of the characteristics of the humble 
worm,—it turned when trodden upon. 
This cellar consisted of a barrel sunk 
in the ground, with its lid on a level with 
the floor. Before encountering this 
style of cellar I had never been consid- 
ered an adept at standing on my head, 
but I soon discovered that this was an 
impromptu performance that generally 
occurred simultaneously with an inves- 
tigation in its dark depths for potatoes. 

For nearly two weeks we lived in 
John’s house, and learned not a few les- 
sons in rustling. Had a stranger been 
passing our house while meals were in 
progress of preparation, he would have 
been greatly mystified at seing first one 


and then another apparently afflicted 
woman, with streaming eyes, rushing 
out of the house. And yet, had he not 
perceived the smoke pouring out of both 
door and window, he would have looked 
in vain for the pursuing cause. Burn- 
ing twisted hay for fuel was a sore trial, 
to witness our eyes, which became ex- 
travagant in the use of tears, besides 
which we were in danger of suffocation. 
And with all this suffering the hay gave 
very little satisfaction ; over two hours 
and an incredible amount of hay being 
consumed in cooking the simplest meal. 
During that time one of us was kept 
continually employed in twisting hay 
and feeding it to the fire. This hay, 
with a roar of flame up the pipe and 
puffs of smoke into the room, was gone 
in a flash, and then it was time to put 
in more, and so on to the tearful end. 
There were other things, too, in our 
indoor life that were not at all desira- 
able, but very incidental to dirt floors 
and sod walls,— to wit: snakes. There 
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were snakes that wriggled and snakes 
that squirmed ; snakes that suddenly 
darted out of the little round holes in 
the walls and snakes that as suddenly 
darted in again ; snakes that glided off 
a shelf over the bed and snakes that 
glided out of the door,—and it was this 
latter kind that annoyed us the least. 
Then at night, when by reason of the 
darkness we were deprived of the sight 
of snakes, we dreamed of them. But 
until we became indifferent to the prai- 
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conciliatory than otherwise, when a 
strange snake, not on our list of callers, 
and whose aspect was anything but as- 
suring, would suddenly appear upon the 
scene, and we were forced to widen our 
circle of acquaintances. 

In this new life there were many 
things that amused us; the lunatic cac- 
chinations of the prairie chickens, as 
they settled in the grasses for the night ; 
the gurgling sound of water as heard in 
an old asthmatic pump, produced by an 


ALL OF US DECKED OUT IN POTS AND KETTLES. 


rie mice, we lay awake at night, listen- 
ing to the rustlings in the branches over- 
head, trying to calculate at what mo. 
ment they were most likely to drop on 
our bed, and join forces with a very 
lively variety that was already frisking 
over us, and running up and down the 
bed curtains. John told us all these lit- 
tle things were nothing when you got 
used to them; but there was the rub. 
For instance, we would just be accus- 
toming ourselves to the regular visits 
of a long, striped backed, checker-board- 
tail snake, whose manner was rather 


uncanny looking duck, whose feathers 
are hair,—the natives call this duck the 
Thunder Pump,— the sight of our three 
trunks,— containing so many superflui- 
ties,—occupying a small part of the vast 
prairie outside of the house, the interior 
not being of sufficiently vast proportions 
to accommodate both the trunks and 
their owners. But what seemed to us 
most comical of all, was to perceive an 
approaching stranger,—a rare spectacle, 
— quicken his pace on observing the 
prospect of rain, as if forsooth, he were 
laboring under the hallucination that 
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WE WERE STARTLED BY SEEING A MAN ON HORSEBACK, 


our house would be a protection from 
the elements. During a rain storm there 
was but one dry spot in the room, and 
that was thoroughly utilized, always be- 
ing reserved for the sack of flour. 
Through various openings in the roof, 
the rain concentrated itself into little 
rivulets and cascades, which condition 
of affairs allowed a more partial distri- 
bution of water to each person inside 
the house, than was supplied to the more 
fortunate stranger on the outside. 
After these storms were over, the 
prairie was converted into a great dry- 
ing ground. Any collector of personal 
taxes happening along at such a time, 


would have been able at a glance to take 
an inventory of our household goods 
and personal effects. We girls were 
rather saddened than otherwise during 
these wet experiences, anticipating as 
we did, rheumatism and a general ruin- 
ation of all our possessions. But John 
told us that on account of the crops 
alone, we ought to show more gratitude 
for the blessing of rain, and rejoice in 
our deluged condition; this blessing not 
being supplied as frequently and regu- 
larly as the belated tax payers of this 
region might expect. 

During the time that we were not 
compelled to remain in the house to 
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cook meals, we were outside on the prai- 
rie enjoying the extensive views, stroll- 
ing about picking flowers, and looking 
out for snakes. Our search for the lat- 
ter might have been more successful, 
had we not so persistently avoided the 
high grasses, which we had been told 
were fullof them. However, we man- 
aged to find them elsewhere. We fre- 
quently went over to my claim, one 
quarter of a mile distant, where John 
was working on my sod house. We 
wanted to help him build up the sod 
walls, but found that to lift a single sod 
(which was eighteen by fourteen, and 
three inches thick) was beyond the 
strength of one woman. The walls were 
three feet thick at the base, tapering to 
fourteen inches at the roof. No founda- 
tion had to be dug. An even piece of 
ground was chosen and the sods laid 
close together, outlining the embryo 
house. On top of this foundation layer 
upon layer of sods were laid in the same 
manner as brick. After the walls were 
completed, we girls used our scissors to 
good effect on the inside of the house, 
trimming off the long grasses and other 
plants growing so luxuriantly on the 
walls. We wanted to leave the walls 
just as they were, thinking that a wall 
covering of grasses and flowers would 
help to beautify the interior of our 
house, but John said that would never 
do, that the walls must be plastered. 

For those of our readers who contem- 
plate, some day, building a sod house, a 
few particulars on the subject may be of 
practical use. 

Sod houses are oftener found on the 
rolling prairies adjacent to streams, than 
on the “high-level prairie,” as the sod on 
the latter is not tough enough to make 
good building material, and being cov- 
ered mostly with bunch grass, is too 
humpy and uneven. 

As grass has been growing uninter- 
ruptedly for centuries in these sloughs, 
or low lands, the sod to the depth of four 
to six inches is simply a network of 
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very tough, thread-like roots, with 
enough of sand to give it solidity. 

Get your sod at about the time that 
the grass is full grown, as then the sod 
is toughest and least liable to rot. After 
mowing off the grass, take a breaking 
plow with rolling coulter, and turn over 
a patch of slough ground, taking a depth 
of about four inches. With a spade cut 
the black strips into eighteen-inch and 
two-foot lengths, which are as large as 
one man will care to handle. 

Fora building site select a small knoll, 
or rise, where there is no danger of 
water standing in the wet season. After 
leveling the house site and staking off 
the inside corners, say twelve by fourteen 
feet, lay the sod, grass side down, mak- 
ing the base of the wall two and one half 
or three feet thick, breaking joints as in 
brick-laying, and allowing the wall to 
taper towards the top, until the last two 
or three feet are but a single thickness 
of sod, or fourteen inches. The slant is 
all on the outside, the inside of the wall 
being plumb, the outside trimmed with 
a hatchet as each layer is laid on. The 
walls are a foot and a half more than the 
height desired, and the lintels over open- 
ings for doors and windows are six or 
eight inches above the tops of the frames, 
to allow for settling of the sod. In a few 
weeks it will settle down snug and tight. 

The frames for doors and windows 
make of inch pine lumber set flush with 
inside walls, showing from the outside a 
deep reveal to the windows and door, 
giving quite a picturesque appearance. 

To support the roof, lay a one by four 
strip on the long walls, build up the end 
walls to third pitch gables, place a two 
by six ridge with another two by six on 
each side, half-way to the wall, then nail 
on one inch sheeting. Cover this with 
tar paper, then cover the whole with 
sods, being careful that they fit closely 
together. 

The fiercest rain will not penetrate, 
nor the hardest wind blow down your 
little “ soddy.” 
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If you wish, lay a match-board floor, 
plaster the inside walls by hand with 
“ natural lime,” — a white clay found in 
patches right where you get the sod 
from. Build a storm door of sod if you 
like, and defy the Western blizzards. 

At last, the floor and roof of the new 
house were made, and to lose no time in 
“holding down” the claim, we moved 
there the very night the roof was com- 
pleted, carrying over with us only what 
we could not get along without that first 
night. We steered our way by the stars, 
and not until we were almost upon the 
house were we aware that we had found 
it, so analagous to the swells of the 
prairie seemed this oblong heap of earth, 
my home. The board floor seemed a 
great luxury anda very nice place for the 
two beds made of fresh hay obtained 
from a stack near the house. A curtain 
stretched between the beds divided the 
house into two rooms, which appeared 
to us quite an extensive establishment, 
compared to our former quarters. The 
doors and windows were not yet in; but 
luckily, we had already sent over our two 
trunks by a passing settler. These we 
placed before the door openings, as par- 
tial barricades against the wolves that 
were wont to prowl around at night. 
Our lantern, hanging from a rafter over- 
head, was left burning all night so as to 
intimidate such wolves as were not ter- 
rified by the trunks. The night proved 
stormy, though without rain. The winds 
and wolves howled around the house, 
also howled the winds through the dif- 
ferent openings, which included the 
space between the sod walls and the 
boards of the roof. From our beds we 
could watch the scudding clouds in the 
stormy sky, which at each opening in 
the walls appeared like an immense pic- 
ture framed and hung on the wall. That 
was a night of terror to us city girls! 
We momentarily expected either that 
the roof would be blown off, or that some 
howling wolves would spring over the 
trunks into our midst, and gambol over 
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us, as had formerly sported the mice. 
These last, in comparison, would have 
been welcome now as delightful com- 
panions. 

Early the next morning one of us 
girls walked over to the other house to 
cook breakfast. A white flag waving 
in the stiff breeze from the side of the 
old sod shanty, apprised the two hungry 
ones a quarter of a mile away, of the 
completion of a two-hours’ struggle with 
hay fuel. The pleasant results of which 
conflict, —to wit : hot coffee, corn cakes, 
fried bacon, and potatoes, were highly 
appreciated by the famishingtrio, whose 
appetites were wonderfully sharpened 
by the long waiting and early walk. 

For about one week we lived in this 
way, sleeping in the new house, and 
cookingin the old. We could not sling 
the bed or the stove over either shoul- 
der on the end of a stick, and thus con- 
vey them to the new house, but we did 
manage to move our other household 
effects in this way, and accomplish all 
our moving before the end of that first 
week. The heavy articles of furniture, 
including the door and window, had to 
wait until Mr. Brown, our nearest neigh- 
bor, could come over with his team. 
During this week, every morning after 
breakfast might have seen a moving, 
though far from pathetic, spectacle on 
the prairie between the two houses, —all 
three of us decked out in pots and ket- 
tles and tins, and a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of household goods, merrily 
wending our way with song and laugh- 
ter — and a cautious lookout for snakes 
—across the prairie to the new home. 

We girls plastered the walls with a 
plaster made of a mixture of water, 
sand, and a light-colored clay. We ap- 
plied the plaster with our hands, John 
having told us that we could do it in 
no other way. How we did work, and 
how tired we were of the job before 
getting half through! We stopped work 
each day only long enough to go to the 
other house to shed tears over twisted 
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hay. When we finally got through, our 
worn and blistered hands were several 
sizes too large for our best gloves, which 
latter were useless for ever after. 

The first rain nearly drowned us out, 
so John pulled the flat-board roof to 
pieces and went to work at a sloping 
roof. For one night we were without a 
roof, only a few boards between us and 
the stars, of which that night we had 
full opportunity to make a thorough 
study. We could not help thinking that 
folk with roofs over them are deprived 
of the enjoyment of one of the grandest 
and most interesting of sights afforded 
in nature, and we realized that there 
are compensations for the roofless ones 
of this earth. What a comfort it was 
to have a board floor, also a board roof 
which we could rely upon to keep out 
the rain! And how nice it seemed to 
be able to assume a proud, upright bear- 
ing without receiving a sudden and 
severe reproof from the roof, the effect 
of which was an instantaneous hum- 
bling of the person. 

John was to remain with us only a few 
days more to help plant vegetables and 
make some furniture, to wit : bed, table, 
bench, and cupboard, out of the lumber 
left from the roof. During this time, we 
girls were perfectly happy in the con- 
genial feminine employment of making 
out of very few and rough materials a 
cosy and pretty home. We had a door 
now, and the other doorway which was 
to lead into a second room, that as yet 
existed only in our imagination,—was 
covered with a bright length of rag car- 
pet. This, we generally called our por- 
tiére, but at night we invariably desig- 
nated it a nuisance, for a heavy trunk 
had to be dragged against it to serve as 
a greater security in case wolves or 
other night prowlers should attempt an 
entrance. On the outside of our one 
long window, opening to the ground, we 
fixed a grating of wire which would pre- 
vent anything or anyone on the outside, 
making too free with the interior of the 
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house when either sash was open. The 
other window being small and of a rea- 
sonable height above the ground, was 
left unguarded. We covered the floor 
with a bright rag carpet, put up turkey- 
red curtains at the windows, a curtain 
of the same kind in front of four deep 
shelves that served as cupboard, and a 
similar oneacross the other corner of the 
room. This curtained recess served as 
a wardrobe for our clothes, as well asa 
dressing-room for John, who, poor man, 
had been compelled since our appear- 
ance upon the scene to seek the privacy 
of the prairie for dressing purposes. 

Out of two bright-colored bed-spreads 
we made a screen curtain that enclosed 
our bed and just enough space alongside 
it for a dressing-room. This curtain 
was generally looped up, and in such a 
way that by pulling at a certain string 
the whole curtain fell into place ; and 
thus at a moment’s notice a private 
dressing room could be materialized. 
As soon as the mud walls were dry we 
hid them from view almost entirely 
with a number of pictures that we had 
brought with us for that purpose. 
There were cheap engravings, prints, 
lithographs, and even chromos, which 
latter looked very well in their present 
surroundings. Other decorations con- 
sisted of ears of corn, yellow and red, 
dangling from the rafters overhead. 
How proud we were of our snow-white 
pine table and ditto bench and bed- 
steads, also of the general cosy appear- 
ance of our little home! We really felt 
rich, and were perfectly contented with 
our humble surroundings. Our immense 
conservatory, the prairie, supplied us 
with a wealth of flowers, enabling us to 
beautify the house with their continual 
presence. What more could we wish! 

During those first few months in 
the new sod house the walls were in- 
habited by a species of ants that made 
a specialty of crawling over us at night. 
Snakes did not prevail to so great an ex- 
tent in the new house as in the old, but 
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occasionally we got a glimpse of one 
slyly dropping off a shelf over the bed 
and shyly disappearing behind the same. 
We sometimes imagined that we felt 
them squirming under us in the fresh 
hay with which the bed tick had been 
filled, but the interruption to our rest, 
not being very serious, we ceased to 
notice the phenomenon and soon for- 
got all about it. We had ocular proof, 
too, that more than one nest of young 
snakes was domiciled under the same 
roof with us inside the sod walls ; but as 
John had told us, we had to get used to 
these little things. What annoyed us 
most, however, was to hear snakes and 
not be able to find them. On several 
occasions we were disappointed in this 
way. It was soon after we retired that 
a rattling sound proceeded from under 
the foot of the bed, then it seemed to be 
under the head of the bed, and the next 
moment in the opposite corner of the 
room, then again on that before-men- 
tioned shelf just over the bed. It was 
at this point in the proceedings that our 
curiosity prompted us to tumble out of 
our beds and light the lamp, so as to ob- 
tain a view of the visitor’s rattles. As 
the sound shifted so quickly from one 
side of the room to the other, it was 
somewhat difficult to determine just 
where to look. One of us shakily fol- 
lowed up the sounds with a lamp held 
out tremblingly, while the other stood 
ready with uplifted ax; but we could 
not find the thing that rattled. For 
three consecutive nights this perform- 
ance was repeated, and then the rattling 
ceased. However, we did not cease 
thinking of it,—we were always wonder- 
ing whether the rattles were concealed 
in the wood-box, in our bed, or in John’s 
old boots in a corner of the room. 

All these snakes being considered, 
can it be wondered that Jeanette should 
decide in favor of a frame house on her 
claim ! 

One afternoon we were all sitting at 
the pine table writing letters to city 
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friends. How our pens flew over the 
paper, and how noisily the scratching 
of them broke on the quiet air! We 
had but one ink bottle, and it often hap- 
pened that all three pens were franti- 
cally endeavoring to dip into it at the 
same time. Of course the result was a 
clashing of pens and a sudden awaken- 
ing to our surroundings. This delay in 
the frenzied flight of our pens was fort- 
unate for some folks, as the pens in 
their enthusings about the delights of 
life in the wilds were, no doubt, invei- 
gling new victims, and wasting much 
ink as the denouement will show in 
bragging about the splendid roof. 

In the midst of this scratching, a 
sudden shower of rain came up, and we 
all stopped writing to listen to the 
pleasant sound made by the rain patter- 
ing on the boards overhead. 

How we did enjoy that sound now 
that we had confidence in the roof. 
What music there was in it! Then we 
continued our writing to rave about the 
musical sound of the pattering rain, but 
were soon interrupted by a damp con. 
sciousness that the subject under dis- 
cussion was in our very midst,—in fact, 
that it was coming right through that 
“splendid” roof, whose existence it 
seemed to ignore almost as much as if 
it were the unreliable straw roof that 
had never been eulogized. 

Our astonishment was only surpassed 
by the chagrin which we felt at seeing 
our cosiness invaded. And the liveliness 
with which we got around that room, 
stuffing clothing, pictures, and numerous 
other articles, into trunks and boxes, cov- 
ering various things with pans and buck- 
ets, piling all the bedding on one bed- 
stead, which we then covered with our 
two gossamers and John’s rubber coat, 
and the alacrity, too, with which we 
raised our two umbrellas over our damp 
selves after putting everything else un- 
der cover ; all this rapidity of movement 
on our part was equaled only by the 
speed with which our three pens had 
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flown over the paper when telling about 
our wild delights, one of which had been 
the roof. 

Before many minutes had elapsed, we 
were compelled to get into our rubber 
shoes, for the floor was inundated. We 
prevented the flood reaching the sack of 
flour, which was high water mark, by 
repeatedly, throughout the storm, push- 
ing the overflow out of the door with the 
broom. 

The sack of flour referred to above 
had already proved a great care to us on 
every wet occasion. This time we had 
found a refuge for it in a box placed on 
end and elevated above the floor. 

Supper time arrived and the rain 
showed no signs of abating. We were 
all so hungry that Jeanette, whose turn 
it was to get supper, prepared some bat- 
ter, and tried to bake pan cakes with wet 
hay for fuel. She had to stand under a 
stream of water that first dropped on the 
top of her head, and thence splashed all 
over her, and to make matters worse, the 
room was filling with smoke. 

This last annoyance decided us to seek 
shelter outside on the prairie, where we 
discovered that the storm was about to 
blow over, but not so our vexation. 
Where now was our cosy home ? In this 
deluged, disordered house, with its mud- 
dripping walls and water-soaked carpet 
and curtains and ditto everything else, 
we could recognize no shelter, no home. 

When we retired that night, the rain 
had come up again and we were very 
thankful to have dry beds to creep into. 
We spread two gossamers over our bed, 
and after getting under them opened the 
umbrellas, to which we clung tenacious- 
ly all night long, as a drowning man is 
supposed to clutch at a straw. 

John had a rubber coat over his bed, 
but no umbrella. However, one of us 
being inspired, suggested that he put 
the kitchen table over him, which he did. 
After a short time, pools of water col- 
lected on our gossamers. This water we 
disposed of at intervals, running it off 
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on to the floor. At first the splashing 
of the rain on the umbrellas amused us; 
it seemed so droll, our hoisting umbrel- 
las in bed,— and John under the kitchen 
table, that was droller yet. But when 
the drippings from one umbrella drained 
off on to the erstwhile-amused girl en- 
sconced so confidingly under the rim of 
the adjoining umbrella, and trickled in 
very aggressive rivulets into her most 
adjacent ear and down her oniy spine, 
hilarity received quite a check. 

Not a few gurgles and several rather 
emphatic ejaculations from under the 
kitchen table on the other side of the 
streaming curtain, proved that hilarity 
was makinga complete evacuation of the 
premises, vexation having reached John 
through the cracks in the table. Grief 
now reigned in the cabin. 

That was a dismal night! The blood- 
curdling howls of the wolves mingling 
with the howling of the winds, and the 
drip, drip, tap, tap, of the rain into the 
room as it beat time in its slow way on 
tins and other household articles, pre 
duced a most melancholy and fugue-like 
effect. 

Until we could get to town, we had to 
endure the discomforts attendant ona 
leaking roof, then got some tar paper 
which we tacked on over the boards. 
After that, we enjoyed every shower 
that came along, that is for a while, and 
fully appreciated our sheltered condi- 
tion. But this cosy feeling gradually 
wore away as did the tar paper on the 
roof. The winds tore it off in strips, 
leaving us only small samples of the 
original. 

Why! Oh why! had we not been 
warned against bringing out here so 
many superfluous things to be taken 
care of during the rains! Really, most 
of our time was employed in preparing 
for the rain and then in putting things 
to rights again after it was over. Our 
three trunks should have been boiled 
down to one valise apiece. In the way 
of dresses, two calicoes would have suf- 
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ficed. The one good dress and hat worn 
on the journey would not be much care, 
for they could be sealed up in a water- 
tight barrel and kept there out of the 
way of the elements until we were ready 
to leave our claims and return to civil- 
ization. 

Then besides a valise, a case of um- 
brellas, or better still, one umbrella of 
sufficient size to cover a full-grown sod 
house. To any one contemplating hold- 
ing down a claim I would advise that 
they provide themselves in the way of 
wearing apparel with only what a valise 
will conveniently hold, but any number 
of large dry goods boxes could be filled 
with other essentials to existence ona 
claim. I shall mention, however, only 
those things that experience taught us 
were indispensable, and if there are any 
cracks left in your boxes after complet- 
ing this list, fill up with mouse traps. 

To begin with, allow yourself plenty 
of rope, and blankets too, every kind 
except the “ wet blanket,” rubber as well 
as woolen ; jars with lids, jugs with stop- 
pers, bottles with corks; a tarpaulin ; 
also some pepper, rubber boots, ditto 
cloaks, several gallons of ink, canned 
fruits ad libitum, crackers, a life pre- 
server, tooth brush, scrubbing brush, 
and a few other simple remedies for 
common, everyday ailments. Then at 
least one large box should be filled with 
rough-on-snakes, mosquitoes, ants, po- 
tato bugs, and fleas, not forgetting to 
leave sufficient space for rough-on- 
wolves (a shot gun). 

If there had only been some one to 
advise us while we were contemplating 
this life on a claim, our lot might have 
been very different, possibly we should 
have remained in the city, under which 
circumstances our lot might have faced 
Central Park and cornered on Eighth 
Avenue, instead of facing the horizon 
and cornering on desperation with an 
extensive view of petty annoyances. 

One day we were agreeably surprised 
to see Mr. Brown drive up to our door. 
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He was going to a ranch some five miles 
beyond and thought we would like to go 
along with him to look at some land 
over there. John put an ax in the wagon, 
saying that he wanted Jeanette to see 
what she thought of a claim three and 
a half miles from my place. 

Jeanette was pleased with the appear- 
ance of this land and concluded she 
would take it. Then John and Mr. 
Brown advised her to make some im. 
provements on the land while she was 
there, as that would enable her to hold 
the claim for ninety days. 


At first Jeanette did not quite under- 
stand how she could “make improve- 


ments ” ina few minutes’ time, but John 
produced the ax and directed her to cut 
four holes in the ground in the place 
where she expected to build her house. 
This she did, marveling much at the effi- 
cacy of four shallow holes. 

How we laughed at this seeming 
child’s play! What a burlesque it ap- 
peared to us! However, this little farce 
enabled Jeanette to feel secure of her 
claim, until she was able to build her 
house and live there. 

Work on Jeanette’s house was begun 
as soon as the lumber could be hauled 
from town. A frame house whose cost 
should not exceed $35 was decided upon 
by Jeanette, who was willing to forego 
the various facilities for studying natu- 
ral history that are afforded the resident 
of a sod house. 

While John was away, helping Mr. 
Brown build the frame house, we felt 
rather timid at being alone, but finding 
that we continued toremain unmolested, 
and that we seemed the only inhabitants 
of this part of the world, we forgot what 
it was to be afraid during the hours of 
daylight. We never could, however, 
prevent cold chills perambulating our 
respective spines, when the blood-curd- 
ling howls of the wolves broke on the 
stillness and darkness of night. We 
were afraid that these wolves might 
gnaw holes in our portiére or tear it in 
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their efforts to get into the house. To 
prevent such a catastrophe, we finally 
walled up the outside of the portiére 
with pieces of sod that we found on the 
ground near by. 

Jeanette’s house was located in one 
of several gulches that ran through her 
claim. It was built on a shelving piece 
of ground half-way down the side of a 
sheltering hill, which latter both pro- 
tected the house against the winds and 
hid it from view of any one on the prai- 
rie. 

After finishing the house, John ex- 
pected to be kept busy on neighboring 
ranches until his school began, and then 
he would be thirteen miles away until 
next vacation, seeing us only occasion- 
ally, on flying visits. 

Neither of us cared to live alone, and 


yet each had to hold down a claim; so’ 


we decided on a compromise. We would 
live two weeks at a time, turn about, on 
each claim, and Mr. Brown would be on 
hand to move us once every two weeks. 

As Jeanette had neither hay-fuel nor 
a stove on her claim, we invested ina 
gasoline stove and a ten-gallon can of 
gasoline, which articles our kind friend 
Mr. Brown brought us from town. This 
stove, some bedding, a few cooking 
utensils and dishes, some clothing, a 
broom, a shot gun, and a change of 
thoughts, were moved regularly every 
two weeks for a period of three months. 

The new house we fixed very cosily, 
having plenty of materials in the way 
of carpet, curtains, and pictures. Life 
in the gulch proved quite a change to 
life on the prairie, and vice versa. So 
variety was not wanting in our lives. 
We should have preferred remaining 
longer in one place, for no sooner were 
we beginning to feel settled and at home 
in one house than it was time to pack 
up and move to the other. When we 
returned to a house after two weeks’ 
absence, we found everything as we had 
left it, only the mice had taken advan- 
tage of our absence. There were no 
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locks to our doors, only hooks, which 
we hooked on the outside when leaving 
one house for a two weeks’ sojourn 
in the other; and this precaution we 
thought necessary only to prevent the 
entrance of wolves or the winds, either 
of which would have been equally disas- 
trous in their effect on the interior. 

Jeanette hired a neighbor to do some 
plowing on her claim, but did her own 
planting. Owing however, to the late- 
ness of the season, she did not reap any 
harvest from her crops until long after 
my crops had ripened. So we depended 
on my garden for vegetables, carrying 
them with us whenever we moved. Not 
being able, however, to take enough of 
everything to last through the two 
weeks, the consequence was that our 
table supply in the sod house was su- 
perior both in quality and quantity to 
that on the other claim. But in the 
gulches and on the surrounding hill- 
sides we found plenty of fruit which 
compensated somewhat for the absence 
of other things. There were plums, wild 
grapes, and choke cherries. 

All over the prairie around the sod 
house, growing thickly on little plants 
of a foot and less in height, were the 
most delicious cherries called sand cher- 
ries. While on this claim we made jelly 
and put up several jugs of these and at 
the other place made plum preserves 
enough to last all winter. When we re- 
turned to the sod house after two weeks’ 
absence, we were met at the door by a 
sanguine-hued stream that led to the 
discovery of the source,— the cherries, 
which had become very industrious 
during our absence, imparting their dil- 
igence even to the corks which had 
worked out of the jugs, the contents 
following after. 

Jeanette’s neighbors were not so far 
away as mine, so when on her claim we 
more frequently had opportunities of 
gazing upon our fellow creatures. We 
were not afraid of being molested while 
in the gulch, as not even those neigh- 
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bors that knew of our existence were 
always successful in finding us. There 
was never even any smoke from our 
chimney to reveal the existence of a 
house thereabouts. 

One young man discovered us acci- 
dentally. He was out on a hunting 
expedition and while in pursuit of some 
game, happened down in our gulch. 
He was very much astonished at en- 
countering a house and two women at- 
tached to the same, and of course he 
was very thirsty and came to the house 
to ask for some water. We handed him 
our preserving kettle which he took to 
the well and slowly, not at all thirstily, 
lowered with a rope, while using his 
eyes in making observations. When 
he brought back the kettle, some con- 
versation ensued which resulted in the 
discovery that he was the son of our old 
neighbor, Mr. Brown, and that he was 
“‘baching it” on a claim some six miles 
from our gulch. When leaving, he left 
with us a brace of prairie chickens and 
avery good impression, both of which 
so charmed us that we invited him to 
stop in to rest any time he was hunting 
in the neighborhood. 

At another time we were startled by 
seeing a man on horseback coming 
down the side of the gulch about thirty 
rods from the house. He looked neither 
to the right nor to the left of him. He 
rode directly to the bottom of the gulch 
where he stopped only Jong enough to 
allow his horse to drink, then rode back 
again, still without showing his face. 
This looked mysterious! Did he come 
down here to reconnoiter and would he 
be back again at night to murder us 
while we slept! 

And as the shadows of night length- 
ened in the gulch so did the fear in our 
hearts. Before retiring, we barricaded 
the door with a trunk and laid on the 
bed all the weapons we could raise, —to 
wit: gun, hatchet, carving knife, saw, 
gimlet, scissors, etc. We were deter- 
mined not to be massacred while slum- 
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bering, so all night long were starting 
up at every sound. And why all this 
unusual apprehension on our part. Just 
simply because we knew that a stranger, 
a villainous-looking stranger, had dis- 
covered our retreat, and coming down 
here ostensibly to water his horse, had 
very suspiciously pretended not to see 
our habitation. That pretense stamped 
him in our minds as a villain. How- 
ever, no villainous consequences ensued 
either that night or any night succeed- 
ing. We then began to believe that the 
man really had not seen the little house 
in the gulch. A possible proof that he 
had not seen the house lay in the fact 
that he had not asked for a drink of 
water. Now it had come under our ob- 
servation that a sight of either the sod 
house on the prairie or the little frame 
house in the gulch, always incited great 
thirst in the stranger. 

One day we discovered a gold mine, 
at least it seemed so to us,—a mail car- 
rier who crossed Jeanette’s turnip patch 
once a week, carrying mail between the 
nearest railroad town and interior points. 
We informed ourselves at what hours 
he was in the habit of trampling down 
our precious turnip plants, and lay in 
wait for him with letters we wished to 
mail. 

It must have been a mystery to him 
whence we came and whither we went, 
and what disposal we made of ourselves 
between manjfestations ; for we always 
seemed to him suddenly to rise from 
the ground, and there were no signs of 
habitation anywhere around. On sev- 
eral occasions his curiosity led him to 
ride backward as long as he was in view 
of our prairie, thinking that he could see 
what became of us. 

But we did not satisfy his curiosity. 
We remained just where he left us un- 
til he had disappeared beyond a swell 
of ground beyond. 

We were afraid that if he discovered 
where we lived, that everyone along his 
route would learn that two lone women 
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lived ina certain gulch. Then goodby 
to feelings of security! Our fastness 
might then be invaded. It was already 
invaded by mice! In both houses we 
had to keep everything hung in bags 
and baskets from the rafters overhead, 
even the newspapers sent us by city 
friends; for the mice seemed always 
hungry for news, being indefatigable 
clippers of the same. 

My sod house was so far removed 
from all travel, that, with the exception 
of Mr. Brown, almost the only human 
beings we ever set eyes upon were peo- 
ple who had lost their way, and were 
wonderfully anxious, too, to find it 
again. These apparitions, as they seemed 
to us, were not a common sight, and it 
was very exciting to have them enliven 
the view. 

We were astonished one day, upon 
glancing out of the door, to see coming 
directly towards the house — sweeping 
down upon us like a cyclone, it seemed, 
so sudden and unexpected was its ap- 
pearance —a wagon containing three 
men, two big trunks, a valise, and a dog. 
One of the men wore store clothes, and 
looked quite citified. How excited we 
got ! 

“Who is coming to make us a visit ?”’ 
was the thought that agitated us. 

The wagon, the two trunks, the valise, 
and the dog, came nearer and nearer, 
coming alongside the corn field; then 
over the outside curb of the well, and 
soon they were alongside the house, 
separated from us only by a piece of 
broken ground. I stood in the doorway, 
Jeanette just behind me, timidly peep- 
ing over my shoulder, and we both gazed 
excitedly at the strange sight, while 
breathlessly exclaiming in awesome 
tones :— 

“Man’s gotacollaron! Two trunks! 
A valise !” 

Then the wagon came toa halt, and 
the driver called out,— 

“Can you tell us what direction the 
town of —— is from here?” 
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I was so paralyzed with astonishment 
at seeing so much that was unusual in 
the way of style, trunks, and valise, in 
the midst of our solitude, where only 
wolves, snakes, etc., were wont toroam, 
that the power of speech seemed to 
have left me, and I uttered not a word 
in reply. Stepping out of the doorway, 
however, in my calico Mother Hubbard, 
(which, luckily, I had presence enough 
of mind to belt in on the first approach 
of the seeming cyclone,) I made several 
strides towards the wagon, then halting 
stretched forth a long arm, and pointed’ 
a long finger towards a long stretch of 
horizon towards the south. With out- 
stretched arm and pointing finger, and 
the voluminous skirt of my dress alter- 
nately winding around my body and 
streaming out in the stiff prairie breeze, 
I stood a mute figure,—a finger post ! 
Thus I stood, until perceiving that the 
now puzzled and apparently petrified 
group in the wagon were cognizant of 
my silent, though pointed answer, I 
dropped my arm and looked at them. 
The spell was broken. Panic-stricken, 
they were now preparing for a hasty 
flight from this strange solitude, where 
even the inhabitants partook of the re- 
gion’s silence and uncanniness. 

On another occasion, Jeanette, who 
had been hoeing in the garden, came 
running into the house, looking very 
much excited. A buggy was coming, 
she said, and two men were in it! This 
was exciting news, indeed, but perhaps 
it was only a mirage. No, it wasa fact, 
she insisted, and now they were driving 
up to the house,—she could hear the 
rumbling of wheels ! 

I wildly pulled at the magic string, 
and disappeared behind the curtain to 
make a few necessary changes in my 
dress ; and just as 1 was coming out 
heard a masculine voice asking Jeanette 
whether there were any men folks 
around. 

I trembled when I heard her reply, 
which was truthful though not prudent. 
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Then the other man asked whether they 
could get anything to eat for themselves 
and horses. 

We could make but one reply, seeing 
that a haystack was in view, and our 
house full of smoke and the fragrance 
of dinner under way. Then, too, they 
were lost, and not likely to find a dining 
place before supping time, if not later. 

The horses were unharnessed, fed, 
and watered, and the men, after washing 
themselves in a tin basin on the sod 
wash-stand against the outside of the 
house came in to dinner. They were 
talkative men, and expressed their as- 
tonishment at finding women folks so 
far out of the world. They expatiated 
much on the scarcity of women in this 
part of the country, and the loneliness 
of bachelors on their claims, and each 
man delicately volunteered the informa- 
tion that the other was looking for a 
wife. They had started out from town 
that morning searching for vacant land 
to pre-empt, but had not yet discovered 
any, and had Jost their way. 

They seemed very hopeful of finding 
claims in our neighborhood. We knew 
of several which we could have pointed 
out to them,.but under existing circum- 
stances did not desire them for neigh- 
bors, and selfishly kept our own counsel. 

These men were two of a timid crowd 
with whom we had eaten dinner on the 
day of our arrival in the town nearest 
our claim. They failed to recognize in 
the two sun-burned, countrified girls 
any resemblance to the pale ladies of 
that day. 

The next event in our prairie life was 
the appearance of mosquitoes, and not 
until they appeared upon the scene did 
we discover what happiness we had en- 
joyed in their absence. The mosqui- 
toes were big and numerous, and at 
night they took possession of the house, 
driving us outside on the prairie. 

During one of these occasions, while 
sitting outside on a bench waiting for 
dawn and an evacuation of the premises 
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by the enemy, we had a rare opportunity 
of seeing day break upon the prairie ; and 
day broke so gently that nothing was. 
destroyed except our preconceived no- 
tions of the same, so we managed to: 
save a few impressions. 

Daylight seemed so long a time in 
making an appearance,— then when we 
were about despairing its advent, almost 
imperceptibly, the eastern horizon was. 
streaked with pink. Above this faint 
glow knowingly blinked the morning 
star, which seemed bound to see all he 
could before taking his flight. All but 
the eastern sky appeared stormy-gray, 
and the prairie presented a weird ap- 
pearance, seeming too, more boundless 
than ever in this cold gray light. A long 
line of mist-like hills, outlined clearly 
against the distant northern horizon, 
seemed a line of alert sentinels guarding 
this vast solitude at that pcint of ap- 
proach. 

Turning from this bleak view of the 
world, we were cheered by the increas- 
ing pink glow in the eastern horizon, 
above which now dimly twinkled the 
morning star. Finally, the eastern sky 
was one expansive, rosy glow, and the 
star was nowhere to be seen. With all 
this warm glow the sun had not yet 
shown himself. It seemed as if we were 
an expectant audience, waiting for the 
appearance before the curtain of the 
principal performer, and he was disap- 
pointing us by a delay. 

Thinking that the hour had arrived 
and that it was time for him to appear, 
1 got up on the sod washstand to see 
what he was doing. 

There he was behind a not distant 
sand-hill, climbing up slowly and majes- 
tically, a great red ball. Jeanette from 
her bench could not see him yet. I got 
down from my height, and then looking 
towards the hill could see the old fellow 
just peeping at us above itsedge. The 
gloom was all gone from the earth and 
the mosquitoes from the house. 

After mosquitoes came haying-time, 
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together with some neighboring settlers, 
who, not having much hay on their 
claims, offered to mow and stack mine 
on shares. This arrangement left me 
with a sufficiency of hay for fuel to last 
until next haying-time, besides a num- 
ber of tons over to sell ; and all this with 
no outlay on my part. 

During part of haying-time we were 
living on my claim, and cooked meals 
for the two bachelors with whom we had 
made the hay contract. They slept over 
in John’s old shanty. Then, when we 
left for Jeanette’s claim, they lived in 
my house and did their own cooking. 

All the hard work was done on the 
prairie claim, so whenever we went back 
to the other place we were completely 
worn out, and glad enough for the rest 
afforded by absence of crops. But we 
were equally pleased to return to the 
farm, for our appetites were considera- 
bly whettened after a two weeks’ resi- 
dence on non-producing land. 

Jeanette got a school four miles from 
the gulch, and this put an end to our 
nomadic existence. After that we lived 
separately, each on her own claim. 
though we visited each other occasion- 
ally. 

These visits necessitated a long walk 
of three and one half miles; and as the 
prairie between our claims was very roll- 
ing, and dotted here and there with 
siad-hills, which made it extremely dif- 
ficult for us to keep our bearings, we 
had full opportunity of losing ourselves. 
Mr. Brown’s wagon, in its fortnightly 
journeyings, had made something of a 
road, which, however, was imperceptible 
in places. Soon more than one occasion 
we lost all traces of the road, and were 
always sanguine of spending the re- 
mainder of our miserable existence in 
wandering among those sandy billows 
in search of wheel-tracks. 

Jeanette kept the shot gun, which 
she learned to use very successfully in 
scaring away from her door-yard numer- 
ous prairie chickens, that were becom- 
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ing very tame if not impudent, giving 
us the illusion that we owned quite a 
number of domestic fowl. 

I never learned to use the gun, for it 
used me so badly the very first attempt 
I made at shooting a chicken, that to 
this day I abhor the sight of such terri- 
ble things. It kicked for no earthly 
reason, except that I had the gun stock 
resting loosely on top of my shoulder 
instead of fixed securely in the hollow 
thereof. And the consequences were 
that I narrowly escaped losing my right 
eye and a good set of teeth. 

This gun gave Jeanette an object in 
life. All the time she lived alone she 
was everlastingly on the lookout for 
marauders, believing that they would 
furnish her with an opportunity of try- 
ing her skill, which had been so effect- 
ual in scaring away game. I, being aware 
of this hobby of hers, and desirous of 
carrying back East with me as solid a 
body as I had brought therefrom, was 
very careful to so time my visits to her 
claim that my approaching figure, seen 
coming down the side of the gulch, 
should be clearly defined by the light of 
day. Through this wonderful fore- 
thcught only, have I been spared to 
narrate these experiences. 

When corn picking time arrived, so 
did Jeanette, one Saturday, with wagon 
and team which she had borrowed from 
her nearest neighbor. We pitched into 
the work of corn picking with vim and 
gloved hands, expecting to finish the 
whole five acres of corn in short time. 
However, we did not carry out our pro- 
gram, and had there been any good Sa- 
maritan around to carry us home ona 
stretcher, we should have been extreme- 
ly grateful for that little attention. 

Before we were half through our fin- 
gers were torn and bleeding, and our 
energies had flagged so considerably 
that we were compelled to postpone 
corn picking until some other Saturday, 
by which time we hoped to have whole 
fingers, and a renewed lease of life. 
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Having discovered the limited amount 
of muscle in my composition, I waited 
for brother John to dig the potatoes 
and turnips. The squashes I managed 
to convey from the garden to my broth- 
er’s old shanty, where I buried them in 
the ground and piled hay on top, asa 
protection against the frost. The green 
tomatoes and cucumbers I carried to 
my house, and converted into pickles. 
As most of our garden was on my 
brother’s claim, one quarter of a mile 
from my house, gathering in the vege- 
tables for the winter was not the easi- 
est work imaginable. At most any 
time of day, during that fall season of 
crop gathering, might have been seen 
the figure of a woman with half-filled bag 
over shoulder, toiling womanfully across 
the lonely prairie between those two 
isolated sod houses. 

Mr. Brown, who had been bringing 
us our groceries whenever he came to 
move us, kindly offered to get my mail 
and groceries whenever he went to 
town, all of which he would bring over 
to me whenever he hadachance. But 
sometimes he could not come, so when- 
ever my larder got empty, or my curi- 
osity in regard to the amount of mail 
that might be waiting for me overcame 
my disinclination for a six miles’ walk, 
I trudged over to Mr. Brown's. 

Notwithstanding that I sometimes 
felt extremely lonesome, time slipped by 
very quickly on my claim. I was never 
at a loss for something to occupy my 
time. There was hay-twisting, (for the 
gasoline stove no longer vacillated be- 
tween the two claims,) writing letters, 
corn-shucking, corn-shelling for next 
year’s planting, sewing, crop-gathering, 
cooking, reading, and last but not least 
interesting of my employments, was 
sleeping. 

The corn-shucking I generally did 
towards evening, as I could then gaze 
at the sunset and shuck corn at the 
same time. One evening as I sat inthe 
corn bin at the south end of the house, 
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with my head just appearing above the 
loose shucks, and the yellow and red 
corn heaped and glowing around me, I 
was startled at seeing crossing the 
prairie between the two houses a man 
in a skeleton buggy drawn by one horse. 
I peeped at this vision through a wide 
opening between the boarding around 
my crib, and did not like the looks of 
him. So when he drove right up along- 
side the corn crib, though without stop- 
ping, I appeared to be very much pre- 
occupied with my corn-shucking and 
did not look up. 

The man must have thought either 
that I did not see him, which would have 
proved me both deaf and blind, or that 
I was so accustomed to seeing strangers 
cross my claim that I was perfectly in- 
different to the sight of them. He then 
continued on his way, following the road 
made by Mr. Brown’s wagon, and looked 
back several times before disappearing 
behind a swell of ground in the east, 
just as the sun was disappearing below 
the horizon in the west. Little did that 
man know that I was alone in that soli- 
tude, and that the last time I had gazed 
upon a fellow creature had been two 
weeks previously when visit ing Jean- 
ette! 

On another occasion I was at the well 
getting a bucket of water, when sud- 
denly a man on horseback appeared on 
the scene. He was a good-looking young 
man of an extreme blonde type ; yellow 
hair, light blue eyes, and a pink and 
white complexion, with an extremely 
childlike expression of countenance. A 
Hollander, I afterwards discovered. On 
seeing me he seemed to blush, and 
looked as if he wanted to run away. 

However, he did not, and presently 
gathering the reins in his hands, and 
apparently a little courage at the same 
time, urged his horse towards the well, 
and coming toa standstill asked for a 
drink. I had a can at the well which 
I filled with water and gave him; then 
after exchanging sentiments with him 
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in regard to the wind and weather, I 
concluded that I had done my duty, and 
that I would go back to the house with 
the pail of water and some added digni- 
ty of manner. 

I had not been in the house two min- 
ntes when the stranger appeared in the 
doorway asking for another drink. Evi- 
dently he had taken a violent fancy to 
the water on my claim! He came into 
the room to take the water out of my 
hand, and then he seemed to forget to 
goout. There he stood, looking so child- 
like and bland, examining alternately 
myself and my surroundings. He re- 
marked that the pictures were pretty, 
and after a few more observations on 
the same subject began asking personal 
questions. 

“Do you live here with your hus- 
band ?” was the first question, to which 
I was compelled to answer in the nega- 
tive, feeling the while that I owed the 
beforementioned an apology for the ex- 
isting state of affairs. 

He looked rather pleased than other- 
wise at my reply, then asked if I lived 
“alone.” 

“No,” I prudently answered to that 
too. 

Then he looked puzzled, and after a 
short pause, inquired whether I was 
“iaking down the claim.” On receiv- 
ing my reply in the affirmative, he re- 
marked that he too was “making down” 
a claim, and that he was lonely, very. 
Then after a long, appealing, innocent 
look at my face, he asked,— 

“Don’t you too be lonely all the 
whiles ?” 

“Oh, no,” I answered with emphasis, 
then added with a meaning look, “I like 
to be alone.” 

Thinking that I had, perhaps, encour- 
aged him too much, I got out my writ- 
ing materials and tried to write to my 
home-folks, telling them of the stran- 
ger who was hovering over me as I 
wrote, and would not go away. I was 
conscious while writing that he had not 
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once taken his eyes off my face, and it 
was beginning to glow as though a small 
stove were against it. 

After writing several pages I ven- 
tured to look up, and there he still stood, 
but with a changed expression on his 
face. There was an angry gleam in his 
light blue eyes. Possibly I had insulted 
him by ignoring his presence in this cool 
manner ; but how else, without using vio- 
lence, could I make him understand that 
I was not lonely, and not anxious for his 
company. 

Seeing the suspicious gleam in his 
eye, I assumed a very indifferent man- 
ner, and carelessly glancing out of the 
window beside which I sat, after scan- 
ning the scenery for awhile, as careless- 
ly remarked :— 

“T wonder why my brother does not 
come. He ought to be here by this 
time.” 

With one, quick, startled look towards 
the window, and a last lingering look at 
me, he said with a return of the inno- 
cent expression of countenance, “I 
guess it’s time to go.” And witha guile- 
less “ goodby” he left the house. 

Through the open door-way I saw him 
get on his horse and rapidly drive off, 
looking back occasionally as if for a 
sight of that brother of mine. It was 
not until he was out of sight that I dis- 
covered myself all ina tremble. I won- 
dered why I was shaking, for I had not 
felt afraid of the innocent-looking young 
man when he was in the house with me. 

I was not afraid to live alone, but al- 
ways took due precautions, covering my 
windows at night with blankets before 
lighting the lamp, so that the light would 
not reveal to a passer-by the existence 
of a habitation; and I always put the 
ax beside my bed, so as to be ready to 
slaughter the enemy at any moment he 
might appear. During some nights the 
sounds that reached me through the 
thick walls were suggestive of a variety 
of threatening dangers, and I was con- 
tinually starting up in bed, straining 
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every nerve, listening and waiting for 
the sudden crashing-in of the door that 
would announce the arrival of the long- 
looked-for marauder ; but these were my 
bad nights. During the day thoughts 
of danger never entered my mind ; the 
wolves did not howl then, nor the howl- 
ing winds sound so ferocious as at night. 

One of the young men that did my 
haying got into the habit of calling at 
my house occasionally. He always hap- 
pened to be “hunting in the neighbor- 
hood,” else, I suppose, he never would 
have thought of calling. Then, about 
every other Sunday, he and the other 
young man stopped for me on the way 
to Jeanette’s claim, where we had an 
enjoyable time, and I was left behind for 
several days’ visit with Jeanette. 

When I had been living on my claim 
for nearly six months, land agents be- 
came very prevalent. They came all the 
way from the nearest town to see wheth- 
er I wanted to get a loan on my land be- 
fore proving up. Everybody, it seemed, 
mortgaged his land in order to obtain 
money with which to prove upon. When 
“proving up” ona pre-emption, which 
requires only a six months’ residence 
thereon, the settler must pay the gov- 
ernment $1.25 an acre, that is, $200 for 
one hundred and sixty acres. 

One agent came along while I was at 
Jeanette’s, and finding no one at home, 
spent the night there, sampling my 
pickles, preserves, and other eatables ; 
but he was very gentlemanly, leaving a 
note which explained that he had lost 
his way, and had been unable to find a 
hotel where he could put up for the 
night. He left his address, too, in case 
I knew of any one who wanted a loan. 

Before the beginning of the winter 
school term, brother John came home 
on avisit. He brought with him some 
tar paper, which he tacked down over 
the boards of the roof, and over that put 
a thick layer of sod, the effect of which 
was to make the house cool in summer 
and warm in winter. 
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It was during this visit that he began 
to make that second room which I had 
so long desired. He hired a team and 
plow from Mr. Brown, and was doing 
some breaking to get sod for the house. 
It was afternoon ; I had been quite ill, 
and was just able to drag around. While 
walking to a pile of hay outside the 
house, to begin twisting hay for the 
evening meal, I happened to glance to- 
wards John’s shanty, and was horrified 
to see that the prairie between his house 
and mine was on fire. The flame and 
smoke were rushing along at a rapid 
rate, and the line of flame was already 
an eighth of a mile in extent. Greatly 
excited and surprised that John had not 
yet noticed what was going on, I looked 
towards the plowing, and screamed to 
him about the fire while frantically 
pointing at it. 

Then I saw that he was not alone; he 
and another man were coming hurried- 
ly towards the house. James Brown, 
the son of our old neighbor, had just 
come across the prairie where the fire 
was raging. Thetwo men armed them- 
selves with a bucket and a guiny sack 
apiece, and hastened over to «he scene 
of battle. 

Breathlessly I watched them from my 
little west window. Would they never 
reach the fire! Now the flame was 
mounting high, and the smoke, like a 
wall, was shutting off all view of John’s 
house and the prairie beyond. Anon the 
flames were leaping onward to the north, 
while the smoke rolled upward to meet 
and hide from view the bright blue sky. 
The two men quickened their pace, they 
were running. One of them was sud- 
denly swallowed up in the smoke and 
lost to view ; the other, a bucket in each 
hand, rushed around the tail end of the 
fire to some water in a marsh away off 
in the rye field, and he, too, disappeared 
from sight. 

The fire now looked as though it 
would soon reach my house ; the smoke 
was clearing away and the flames assert- 
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ing themselves. Behind the line of 
flame, at its very head, which seemed a 
fiery demon ever leaping toward me, I 
perceived the crouching figure of John 
frantically beating the ground. 

How slow seemed the progress of this 
solitary, bent form; and yet the line 
had been shortened, the flames had been 
interrupted in their headlong course. 
But at the other end the flames were 
augmenting in volume! Would the two 
men never get to that end! 

One of the men was coming away 
from the fire toward my house. What 
did he want? Another pail? I grabbed 
up a small tin bucket, and rushing out- 
side wildly waved it at the approaching 
man. He did not respond, but turned 
towards the plowing. In answer to my 
shout of “ How’s the fire?” he jocosely 
replied : — 

“It’s getting there Eli, but we may 
stop it if we can plow some furrows 
around it. Get upthere! Ghee!” And 
away he went with his team and plow, 
back to the fire. 

All this time the stooping figure be- 
hind the fire line had never for a mo- 
ment stopped battling with the flames ; 
and all along the line arose a dense 
smoke which rolled toward my house, 
and soon, man and team and plow, as 
well as the figure beyond, vanished. 

At last, after what seemed a long 
period of suspense, the smoke cleared 
away, and showed the flames graduaily 
going down, now here and now there, 
along the entire line. Then by degrees, 
the last of the smoke, too, cleared away, 
and I again saw the two men. 

They were standing beside the team 
and plow, with a background of charred 
ground which altered completely the 
physiognomy of the prairie view. Ah, 
what a black reality! 

Assured now that the battle was end- 
ed, I fell back upon my bed completely 
exhausted, and really imagined that I 
myself had been fighting the flames. 
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How thankful I was that James Brown 
happened along just when he did! How 
could John and I, by ourselves, ever have 
put out the fire! How providential, not 
so say coincidental, that he should have 
come just at the moment when the fire 
started ! 

I went out to meet the conquering 
heroes. They were dragging wearily 
after the team, with faces, hands, and 
clothes, all scorched and blackened, and 
a charred bucket hung from each man’s 
arm. I gave them water, which they 
swallowed in two gulps. 

“How did the fire get started?” I 
asked, “and how did James happen along 
just in the nick of time?” 

He “happened” along to find out 
whether Jeanette was visiting on my 
claim at the present time, and “ happen- 
ing” while crossing the prairie between 
the two houses to lose himself in medi- 
tation, in this fit of abstraction he “ hap- 
pened ” to pull a match out of his pock- 
et, light it on his breeches, and throw it 
away. Ina moment the tall grasses at 
his feet were aflame. 

Jeanette made a short visit on my 
claim before departing for a place some 
fifteen miles away, where she was to take 
charge of a school for the winter months. 
She expected, however, to spend every 
Saturday night on her claim, erroneous- 
ly believing that this would be sufficient 
to “hold down” the claim while she was 
teaching. 

John left me as soon as he finished 
building the addition to my house, hav- 
ing succeeded in obtaining a winter 
school some thirteen miles from my 
claim. 

For various reasons, one of which was 
my desire to wait for Jeanette, I did not 
“prove up” at the end of a six months’ 
residence on my pre-emption, but for 
another six months lived alone in the 
solitude, and experienced more fully 
during the winter months the meaning 
of that Western term rustling. 

L. E. M. Smith. 
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AMONG THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


What is an Experiment Station, and 
how is it conducted? Occasionally, a 
newspaper item refers to work that is 
being done at some station in Florida, 
Maryland, Louisiana, or in our own State 
of California, but the ideas of a good 
many persons are still a trifle hazy on the 
subject. Since the tax-payers foot the 
bills of the institution, and since those 
best qualified to judge believe that the 
taxpayers get a great deal for their 
money, it is certainly worth while for 
them to know more about this modern 
institution, that is found to be valuable 
in every civilized country. 

All the leading American experiment 
stations have been of very great service 
to the farming classes. At the Wiscon- 
sin Station Professor Henry’s exhaustive 
experiments in feeding cattle “for fat 
and lean,” or in other words, so as to 
produce the largest possible amount of 
high-priced food at the lowest possible 
cost, are now followed in practice by 
the most intelligent cattle men. Pro- 
fessor Babcock’s famous milk test has 
come into use in all the creameries in 
America and Europe. Professor Snow 
of the Kansas Station has saved millions 
of dollars to Western farmers by his 
method of destroying the chinch bug. 
He infects a quart or so of the insects 
for each farmer in his district ; the far- 
mer scatters them among the chinch 


bugs in the field, and in five days the 
infection spreads over acres, destroying 
the pests wholesale. The Cornell Sta- 
tion, New York, has classified and com- 
pared hundreds of varieties of fruits 
and vegetables, correcting innumerable 
errors of careless seedsmen and nursery- 
men. The North Carolina Station has 
proved that the fig can be grown suc- 
cessfully over a large district when its 
culture was formerly thought impossi- 
ble. The work of the Connecticut and 
the Massachusetts Stations in inspect- 
ing fertilizers has saved immense sums 
to the farmers of those States. In Cal- 
ifornia the experiments of Professor 
Hilgard with alkali soils in Tulare and 
elsewhere, have already led to large in- 
vestments in reclamation enterprises. 
Within the past few weeks experiments 
made with the sugar-beet soils near 
Chino have decided definitely the kind 
of fertilization required for those lands, 
and will save many thousands of dollars 
to that district. 

Both stations and station workers are 
interesting subjects of study, and so 
many things belong to the story that 
one can begin almost anywhere. Let us 
take a lesser station in California, as an 
illustration of one of the links in the 
chain. It isatract of twenty acres in 
the San Joaquin Valley,—a tract that 
foreign Commissioners of Agriculture 
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have come all the way from Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Russia, to visit and study. It 
is one of the frontier posts of the Ameri- 
can experiment station system, and like 
all the other stations in California, it is 
controlled and officered from the State 
University at Berkeley. 

Drive out a mile from the town of Tu- 
lare, and you will see a group of substan- 
tial buildings. The two-story dwelling 
of nine rooms includes a seed-room and 
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grapes, many of them as yet unknown 
to California grape-growers ; there is a 
group of named varieties of date palms 
from Africa ; an almost endless assort- 
ment of wheats, ryes, barleys, grasses, 
and other forage plants, sorghums, and 
cucurbitacea. Something new in nearly 
every department of horticulture is be- 
ing tested in small culture plats. Every- 
where, also, the difficult problems con- 
nected with reclaiming alkaline soils are 


RECLAIMED LAND AND BLACK ALKALI AT THE SAN JOAQUIN STATION, 


the foreman’s office. The lower story 
of the large tank-house is used for keep- 
ing supplies of gypsum, or land plaster, 
needed in the gradual reclamation of the 
now useless “black alkali” portions of 
the tract. There are wagon-sheds, tool- 
house, a stable, an exercise yard for the 
horses, and a corral for the newly im- 
ported Persian sheep. There is a horse- 
power for raising an abundant supply of 
water. A part of the land is planted in 
orchard, one or two trees of a variety ; a 
part is devoted to a large vineyard, con- 
taining about 200 kinds of table and wine 
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being studied and attacked from every 
conceivable standpoint. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the only benefit to the neighborhood is 
in the steps taken towards the reclama- 
tion of the alkali soils. The station does 
good work in illustrating better methods 
of culture, better species and varieties 
of forage crops, and other departments 
of modern agriculture, ail with particu- 
lar reference to the San Joaquin Valley 
and of similar tracts the world over. 
There is plenty of land in Tulare County 
that contains no alkali; there is richer 
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land in Tulare than the station tract, and 
there is moist land which needs no irri- 
gation. Such lands are always in brisk 
demand ; they can take care of them- 
selves ; it is the poor lands, the lands dif- 
ficult to manage, that most need the aid 
of station work to show their hidden 
capabilities, to make them profitable, 
and so secure the prosperity of exten- 
sive districts. This principle of work- 
ing with the lower grades of land, of 
going straight at the most difficult prob- 
lems in every part of California, has 
been the fundamental principle of the 
station workers here. 

We are asked very often indeed: 
“What are you doing for the farmers 
this year?” Or, even more briefly, the 
question comes: “What good is it at 
all?” The answer is broad, as well as 
definite. Beyond the immediate results 


which come to the State from the con- 
stant labors of faithful and efficient ex- 
perimenters, students, and specialists, 
is the primary fact that true station work 


is essentially educational. It aims at 
the steady increase and diffusion of 
tested and accurate knowledge on sub- 
jects connected with agriculture. Some- 
times brilliant discoveries can be expect- 
ed, and there is always scope for origi- 
nal investigations of the 
highest value. But the fun- 
damental claim of the sta- 
tions for public support is 
that they systematically 
increase the knowledge 
and efficiency of those who 
are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. 
Their val- 
ue, like that 
of the pub- 
lic schools, 
is seldom 
to be ex- 
pressed in 
exact math- 
ematical 
terms, but 
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varies with the skill of the eacher and 
the willingness of the pupil to learn. 
At more than a hundred stations and 
sub-stations in the United States, one 
will find workers of various grades of 
education, from the foremen of the 
farms, whose training and social posi- 
tion in their respective communities en- 
titles them to rank with grammar school 
teachers, to the specialists in chemistry, 


EFFECT OF RECLAMATION OF ALKALI LAND. 
On the left, full grown wheat, only two inches high ; half reclaimed plants, two feet high ; fully reclaimed, five feet 
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botany, and physical science, that direct 
and supervise the work of their subor- 


dinates. In the higher ranks one finds 
men of international reputation, and at 
least one retired chief of the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington was 
content to become the director of an 
experiment station. 

The history of the experiment stations 
since their beginning is to be found ina 
very large and important body of scien- 
tific pamphlets, leaflets, bulletins, and 
books, issued at irregular intervals, as 
occasion demands, in this country, in 
Europe, and of late years in most of the 
British colonies. Only studentsareaware 
of the extent and value of the work be- 
ing done in this field, but there is every 
evidence that the system receives the 
hearty support of the public, and that 
the present appropriations made by the 
general government for this purpose will 
not be lessened, but rather increased. 

The extent to which the experiment 
Station idea has been developed in 


Europe is shown by the fact that Great 
Britain has nine stations, Russia has 
fourteen, Italy has eighteen, Sweden has 
twenty-five, Austria has thirty-four, Ger- 
many has sixty-six, and France has sixty- 
eight. In the United States there is 
now experimental work going on at sta- 
tions and sub-stations in almost every 
State and Territory, and the total annual 
expenditures of the government in this 
direction are about $600,000, while the 
stations receive fully $300,000 annually 
from other sources. 

The work of the American stations is 
very interesting to all classes of citizens. 
Founded “for the promotion of knowl- 
edge,” and to “acquire and diffuse prac- 
tical information” on subjects connected 
with agriculture, the present develop- 
ment of the system has surpassed the 
hopes of its projectors. The farmer, 
stock-raiser, fruit-grower, and all classes 
that depend directly upon the cultivation 
of the soil, are of course benefited ; but 
it has also been found that station work 
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can be made of benefit to every land 
owner, and indirectly to every citizen of 
the United States. In the collective 
exhibit made by the American stations 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, the nine main subdivisions 
were as follows: soils, crops, fertilizers, 
feeding stuffs, animal nutrition, dairy- 
ing, horticulture, botany, and entomol- 
ogy. It is easy to see how at one point 
or another this work touches the inter- 
ests of every owner of a city lot, a sub- 
urban half-acre, or a country farm. 
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well established colleges or universities. 
California, Michigan, Cornell, Wiscon- 
sin,— these and other universities have 
shown that the true system of managing 
the experiment stations is through the 
agricultural department of a college that 
is made a part of a broader university 
scheme, or as an integral part of an 
amply endowed and well equipped agri- 
cultural college. 

France, as has just been stated, has 
sixty-eight experiment stations. Cal- 
ifornia, in area, range of soils, diversity 
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In California, as in many other States, 
the experiment station has been made a 
part of the land-grant college system. 
On the whole this plan has resulted in 
notable advantages; better men have 
been secured, the stations have been 
kept more free from political control, 
and much more economical management 
of the appropriations has been possible. 
Those stations which, in some of the 
States and Territories, have been estab- 
lished as separate institutions, have ac- 
complished much less, as a rule, than 
those which have been associated with 


of climate, can more safely be compared 
with France than any other European 
country; and California has already in 
practical operation five farm, orchard, 
and vineyard stations, and two forestry 
stations. This is an excellent beginning, 
and places our State well at the front 
among the American States. It is only 
a beginning, however, as there should be 
well equipped and properly officered ex- 
periment stations in at least twenty-five 
more localities in the State. 

When the land is deeded to the State 
without expense, it costs from three to 
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five thousand dollars at each station to 
erect the necessary buildings, and prop- 
erly equip them with tools, instruments, 
and all that is required to make an out- 
lying station. It will then cost about 
$3,000 a year to carry on the legitimate 
and necessary work of each station, to 
keep up the plant, and to extend scien- 
tific investigations in a proper manner. 
This, however, presupposes that the 
main or central station, to which these 
outlying stations report, is still better 
supplied with the sinews of war. A sys- 
tem like this extended over California, 
and developed, as our horticultural pop- 
ulation increases, to an equality with 
that of France, could not fail to be of 
enormous benefit to the landed interests 
of the State. It would of course include 
experimental work in every department 
of agriculture ; there would be gardens, 
orchards, vineyards, pastures, apiaries, 
sheep and cattle farms, arboretums, and 
botanic gardens; there would be labora- 


tories where specialists in organic and 
inorganic chemistry would be constantly 
at work; and plant houses and fields 
where busy hybridizers would be creat- 
ing new varieties. 

Something of all this is going on even 
now, in the days of the beginnings, at 


all the California stations. The center 
of the activity is in the Agricultural 
Building at the State University, Berke- 
ley,—a plain, substantial structure, with 
laboratories, lecture rooms, and the Di- 
rector’s office on the ground floor, and 
more offices and class rooms above. In 
a basement underneath, entered from 
the rear, are the cellars where viticul- 
tural experiments are made. The work- 
ing staff here is officered by the general 
Director, Professor E. W. Hilgard, by 
one associate professor, E. J. Wickson, 
and Prof. E. L. Greene, the Botanist ; 
and by two assistant professors, R. H. 
Loughridge and C. W. Woodworth. 
Two instructors in chemistry, an assist- 
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ant devoted to viticulture and olive cul- 
ture, an inspector of the six outlying 
stations (including the two Forestry 
Stations), a foreman of the home station, 
and a foreman of the viticultural cellar, 
complete the list of active workers who 
direct and control the various experi- 
ments constantly in progress, and the 
practical management of the whole sys- 
tem. At each one of the outlying sta- 
tions there is a foreman, with one, two, 
or three men under him, according to 
the season and the locality. There are 
times when about thirty-five persons, 
including laborers, are occupied in ex- 
periment station work. 

The finances of the institution are 
managed with extreme carefulness and 
attention to details. Fifteen thousand 
dollars a year comes to the University 
from what is known as the Hatch Fund 
for Experiment Stations. Another na- 
tional gift, now $20,000, is known asthe 
Morrill Fund; but this, according to 
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the terms of its gift, is partly devoted 
to agriculture, partly to the other affili- 
ated colleges. A third fund of $2000 
annually comes at present from the State 
of California, to help support the for- 
estry stations. 

The value of property already accu- 
mulated in these stations may be shown 
by inventories of the four farm stations 
made December 31, 1891. Each inven- 
tory included land, buildings, trees, 
tools, and every item to which the Pa- 
tron, or local agent of the University, 
the Inspector, and the Director, could 
give a tangible rating. Valuations 
were in every case low. One station was 
rated at $6604.15, another at $7517.13, 
a third at $8277.00, and a fourth at $13,- 
598.50. The total is $35,996.78. Add 
$10,000 for the value of the land, and 
some improvements at the two forestry 
stations that have recently come under 
the control of the University, and add 
$25,000 for the Central Station, includ- 
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ing of course the gardens, nurseries, 
orchards, and buildings, and we have a 
«rand total of $70,000. There are ex- 
penditures every year in the way of per- 
manent outfit, and the value of all the 
station properties is steadily increasing 
under a careful management of their 
finances. 

The central station grounds occupy 
about twenty-five acres of hill slopes and 
small levels along the creek north and 
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of poor quality, and such things as figs, 
lemons, oranges, and guavas, requiring 
more heat to ripen well. Nevertheless, 
the mild bay-shore climate, subject to 
but slight changes of temperature, 
proves adapted to an immense range of 
plant life, and the outlying stations are 
being rapidly supplied with extensive 
collections propagated in the nurseries 
here. 

The grounds are attractive to every 


BOTANIC GARDEN, CENTRAL STATION. 


northwest of the main University plat- 
eau. Here arethenurseries, theorchards, 
the garden of economic plants, the wild 
garden, the propagating houses, the 
collection of olives and other plants, the 
seed house, the fruit house, the grain 
plats, grasses, clovers and other experi- 
mental plats too numerous to be named. 
The land for the most part is of inferior 
quality, and slopes to the west, lying 
exposed to sea winds. The production 
of fruits is limited, of course ; peaches, 
nectarines, and similar species, being 


botanist and lover of noble trees. The 
old oaks that Keith has painted look as 
if they might last five hundred years 
longer. Immense eucalypts, acacias, 
pines, cedars, and a great variety of ex- 
otic species, mingle with those native to 
California. Especially effective are 
groups of palms and several tall deo- 
dar cedars. Of interest to every lover 
of plants are representative trees from 
Chile, Japan, Australia, and other coun- 
tries, that have been collected in the 
course of years from all parts of the 
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world. When the large propagating 
houses and conservatory, soon to be 
built, are in working order, the list of 
plants will be much extended. Even 
now there are more species of plants 
represented in the various experiment 
gardens and on the University grounds 
than anywhere else on the Pacific Coast. 

It is from the central station that all 
correspondence is conducted. Persons 
send samples of water here to be an- 
alyzed, to see if it is fit for domestic 
purposes or for irrigation, and are often 
saved by the chemists from wasting 
large sums of money. They send sam- 
ples of soil to ascertain the best crops 
or the needed treatment. They ask 
about minerals, gypsum deposits, value 
of fertilizers, remedies for insect pests, 
and diseases of plants and animals, 
Thousands of letters come to the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Univer- 
sity, and all are answered, sometimes in 
great detail. This correspondence is 
not confined to California, but extends 
over the United States. Men ask where 
to plant lemons, or figs, or olives ; they 
desire to know about the rainfall or cli- 
mate of different districts; and in a 
thousand ways they daily appeal to the 
station or its workers. Without expense 
or unnecessary delay, they obtain the 
most careful and accurate reply that 
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can be made, or are referred to other 
specialists. The distributions of new 
and rare seeds and plants occasionally 
made cause a great deal of correspond- 
ence, as reports are expected from all 
who receive such things. Exchanges 
with other botanic gardens and experi- 
ment stations, and with collectors in 
remote places, also entail a vast deal of 
correspondence. Seeds come from such 
places as Natal and Algiers, Saharanpur 
and Mysore. Seeds of California plants 
are sent out in like manner to the ends 
of the earth. Plants that are not yet 
for sale in California, and that no com- 
mercial nurseryman could find a de- 
mand for, are thus established and dis- 
tributed when found to be desirable. 

In all this the station works in com- 
plete harmony with seedsmen, nursery- 
men, florists, and originators of new 
fruits and flowers. Everywhere these 
classes have recognized the experiment 
stations as their natural allies, and they 
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give a great deal to the support of every 
station. There are many seedsmen and 
nurserymen who divide everything new 
with the nearest station, and offer noth- 
ing for sale that has not been tested 
there. In fact, the approval of an ex- 
periment station is more and more val- 
ued because it cannot be purchased. 
The stations are likewise able to pre- 
vent many frauds. An instance came 
under my notice a few years ago. A 
farmer had a variety of wheat that per- 
haps he honestly thought was new. He 
sold it at ten cents a pound, and a great 
deal was distributed at that rate. One 
of the purchasers took some to a sta- 
tion. The foreman had the same wheat 
in his collection of a hundred or more 
varieties. He said that it was a hand- 
some wheat, but of inferior quality. 
It was not new, and it could be 
had, by sending to’ Canada, for two 
cents a pound. When this was told, 
people stopped planting it on so large a 
scale, and when sown together the two 
wheats really proved identical. 

Not only do the stations refuse to run 
opposition to seedsmen and _ nursery- 
men ; they do not sell seeds or plants to 
any one. They only give away plants, 
seeds, scions, trees, buds, etc., under a 
pledge, implied or expressed, that what- 
ever is received is for experiment pur- 
poses Only, and will be reported upon in 
due season. As soon as a plant gets 
into the trade, the stations refuse to dis- 
tribute it. It would sometimes seem as 
if there could be no harm in adding to 
the income of an institution by sales of 
surplus stock; but in every case where 
the system has been tried it has been a 
lamentable failure, taking the station 
workers from their legitimate occupa- 
tions and alienating the support of many 
classes in the community. No station 
can be run as a produce farm or sale 
nursery. All its energies must be de- 
voted to educational and scientific work. 

The four outlying farm stations which 
supplement and extend the work of the 
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central station, were establishea at in- 
tervals between 1888 and 1890. The 
first was located in the Sierra foothills, 
about five miles from Jackson, the 
county seat of Amador County, and is 
usually known as the Foothill Station. 
In order adequately to represent the 
soils and climates of the California Si- 
erra, this station, which is at an alti- 
tude of about two thousand feet, should 
be but one of a group of eight or ten 
stations at various elevations — some 
east, others west, of the axis of the 
range. There ought to be a citrus sta- 
tion in the foothills of the southern 
Sierra, and another in the northern 
counties. A station for the hardier fruits 
could well be placed as high up the 
mountains as Colfax. One for dairying 
belongs at a still greater elevation, and 
another on the coast. 

But as long as experiment work must 
be confined to one Sierra station, the 
site is suitable, except that it is difficult 
of access. One goes by rail to Ione, 
and thence by stage or buggy to Jack- 
son, twelve miles east. The road is a 
rough one, notorious for its stage rob- 
beries ; but the country is remarkably 
representative of the old mining camp 
districts. Some fine and profitable gold 
mines are worked, and keep up the 
towns, but horticulture has not yet be- 
come fairly established. There is a 
great deal of poor soil, hard to clear, 
and of little value for grain or general 
crops when cleared. The station tract 
of forty-three acres, an average of thou- 
sands of square miles of land in the 
mountains, contains red soil and “ sand” 
soil (decomposed granite). It lies over 
three hills, and the slopes which unite 
them. The situation is extremely pict- 
uresque, with a noble view across the 
central plain to the Coast Range be- 
yond. 

The climate has proved too cold for 
success with the orange, and late frosts 
sometimes injure the almond. Figs and 
olives do well, however, and extensive 
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collections, including many rare and 
new sorts, have been planted. It was 
found necessary to establish one orchard 
on the red soil, and another on the 
granite, duplicating varieties. Each 
orchard really consists of a number of 
sub-orchards, as apples, pears, prunes, 
and other fruits, are planted in separate 
blocks as far as possible. The vineyard, 
in like manner, is divided into blocks, 
partly on the red soil, partly on the 
granite. Noirrigation is used on orchard 
or vineyard, but water is taken from 
a mining ditch by means of a turbine 
wheel and lifted to the house on the top 
of the highest hill, also to a reservoir on 
top of another hill, for garden use, and 
such cultures as demand irrigation. 

The second of the outlying stations is 
that of the San Joaquin Valley, situated 
near Tulare City, in Tulare County. 
This station, twenty acres in area, has 
already been briefly described as a typi- 
cal one of the system. Its especial 
feature is that it is largely devoted to 
the reclamation of alkali lands. These 
lands, which are partially or wholly un- 
fit for useful vegetable growth by reason 
of the superabundance of injurious salts, 
are found in many parts of the world. 
Immense areas exist in British India 
and Russia, as well as lesser tracts in 
Italy, Hungary, North Africa, and other 
countries. While of much progressive 
value because of their great intrinsic 
stores of plant food, no person of small 
means can hope to prosper on these 
lands, and it is an injury to the State to 
permit efforts to colonize and transfer 
them to poor and ignorant people. The 
three-fold problem of irrigation, drain- 
age, and reclamation, of alkali tracts, is 
of vital importance to large districts in 
California, and there is no use in trying 
to escape the necessity of solving it. In 
fact, no more serious demand has been 
made upon modern agricultural science 
than that involved in this problem. 

It has been found by experience that 
the worst forms of alkali can be neutral- 
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ized and carried out of the soil by re. 
peated applications of ground gypsum, 
or land plaster, with or without good 
under-drainage, as the case may be. In 
certain districts if only one farmer does 
this the alkali will probably come in 
again from neighboring lands, or rise 
with the winter water in the soil. If 
an entire district be properly drained, 
the surplus alkali will ultimately be car- 
ried to the ocean. The process of recla- 
mation is sometimes slow and expensive, 
but the land that needs it, while ex- 
tremely productive when properly treat- 
ed, is worthless in its present state. To 
treat a piece of land with gypsum, how- 
ever, means much more than merely to 
dump large quantities of gypsum upon 
it, and plow it under. Small but regu- 
lar applications should be made, and a 
great deal of plowing and breaking up 
the surface done, so as to mix the gyp- 
sum thoroughly with the top foot of soil. 
Through drainage channels and sumps, 
or pits, the surface water must be car- 
ried off, taking with it the noxious salts 
in solution. Alkali salts are always 
produced in the formation of soils from 
rocks, and they contain potash, nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and in brief, the 
elements that cause fertility, together 
with common salt, Glauber’s salt, and 
often carbonate of soda. It is the last- 
named ingredient that characterizes 
“black alkali,” the most injurious form, 
destroying plant life, and rendering 
soils practically untillable. The value 
of gypsum treatment consists in the 
fact that gypsum changes carbonate of 
soda to Glauber’s salt, or “ white alka- 
li,’ and retains the bulk of the plant- 
food in the soil for future use, where 
mere irrigation would carry it away. 
The system of reclaiming black alkali 
soils by the use of gypsum, under mod- 
ifications adapted to local conditions, 
was first adopted in California, and is 
being adopted in other countries where 
alkali soils abound. Of its scientific 
value there is not the slightest doubt. 
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The San Joaquin Valley has but this 
one station. A complete representation 
of the vast and varied territory known 
as the San Joaquin would call for sev- 
eral more stations, one on the non-alkali 
soil of the valley, one near the eastern 
foothills, and a third on the west side. 
Neither is there any station (except a 
forestry station) in the entire Sacra- 
mento Valley, and several large stations 
could well be placed between Mount 
Shasta and the mouth of the Sacra- 
mento River, one on the tule islands, 
others on the various types of upland 
east and west of the river. The great 
valley-plain of California will not be 
fully represented until it contains many 
more experiment stations. 

Paso Robles, in northern San Luis 
Obispo, is the site of the third of the 
outlying stations. Officially it is called 


the “ Southern Coast Range” station. 
In point of fact, it is the only Coast 
Range station in existence, and it rather 
represents the dry plain land east of 


the upper Salinas than the hill country 
of that region. Its climate is subject 
to sharp fluctuations,—a difficult climate 
to deal with, and yet a few miles away 
the conditions are much more favorable 
to plant life. The size of the tract is 
twenty acres, and it includes several of 
the more general soils of the district, 
from sand to adobe. The station is 
near the town, and has three or four 
hundred visitors every year, as Paso 
Robles is a noted health resort, and the 
road past the station forms a pleasant 
drive. 

Here, as elsewhere, is a typical or- 
chard and vineyard, and the lesser cult- 
ures which vary from yearto year. Fig 
trees frost badly, but the olive thrives. 
It is a fine country for some classes of 
deciduous fruits. The tract was origi- 
nally open pasture land thickly set with 
oaks, and a great many were dug up to 
plant the orchard. Much of the soil is 
thin and poor,— decidedly a third-rate 
soil from the practical farmer’s view, 
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and it offers a good basis for fertilizer 
tests. In seasons of heavy rainfall the 
cereals do especially well here. The de- 
velopment of the station has been very 
interesting, and full of surprises from 
the first. The orchard and vineyard have 
done better than any one expected in 
that class of soil, east of the river; the 
climate has shown greater range of tem- 
perature than was expected. Here, as 
at other stations, the daily observations 
taken show the small value of monthly 
averages. Maximum and minimum read- 
ings of the thermometer are worth all 
the averages that were ever printed. 

The Coast Range, when completely 
represented, will have even more sta- 
tions than the Sierra and the interior 
valleys combined. There is need of ex- 
periment stations on many soils and 
under many differing conditions. The 
redwood country should have one, and 
the Humboldt country, and the sand- 
hills near the ocean. Ten miles west of 
Paso Robles the soil and climate differ 
greatly from that at the station. 

Last of the four outlying farm sta 
tions is that one which represents South- 
ern California. It is situated in that 
beautiful valley midway between the 
San Gabriel and the San Bernardino, 
the valley of Chino, a part of which is 
calléd the Pomona Valley. Its fortunate 
location is in the open valley about two 
miles from each of the three towns, Chi- 
no, Ontario, and Pomona. Olives, figs, 
oranges, lemons, walnuts, and a great 
range of orchard fruits, berries, and 
semi-tropic plants, are already estab- 
lished here. The station has two tracts 
of land,— the home tract of thirty acres, 
and ten acres of naturally moist land 
two miles away. 

The choice of this general region for 
the station was determined by the fact 
that only one such station could be es- 
tablished at present. Eventually there 
should be a station nearjthe coast in one 
of the more sheltered spots of Southern 
California ; there should be another sta- 
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tion still further inland, in Riverside or 
the San Bernardino Valley. The high 
Mojave and Antelope Valley district 
calls for still another, and so does the 
Colorado Desert. A dozen stations, 
each of unique interest and importance, 
could easily be located south of the Te- 
hachapi. 

The two forestry stations came un- 
der University control by the abolish- 
ment of the State Forestry Board. The 
Board had controlled larger sums for 
five or six years than the entire amount 
spent by the University upon its five 
experiment stations. When it went out 
of existence it had two tracts of land; 
one at Chico consisted of twenty-one 
acres partly planted in forest trees, but 
with no other improvements ; the other 
at Santa Monica consisted of twenty 
acres, partly cleared and planted, and 
containing water-works, a cottage, and 
some other buildings. The University 


took possession of these tracts July Ist, 
1893, and has since managed them un- 


der the general station system, at a 
very slight additional expense for super- 
vision. Many improvements have been 
made, and the collections of trees, or 
arboretums, have received extensive ad- 
ditions. Some culture and other exper- 
iments can now be carried on at these 
as at the other stations, though the for- 
estry idea iskept pre-eminent. In the 
course of time a third forestry station, 
it is to be hoped, can be established for 
Central California, on the Mount Ham- 
ilton reservation of 2600 acres. 

Having thus briefly noted the system 
followed, and described the separate sta- 
tions, let us return to the workers them- 
selves. Of the foremen or local super- 
intendents, one is a Scotch certificated 
gardener of some years’ experience in 
California; one is a German with Eng- 
lish and Californian training ; one was 
long a prominent nurseryman and flor- 
ist. All have had special training to fit 
them for the work, and some have tak- 
en high school or polytechnic courses, 
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or some months in college. The fore- 
man at the central station necessarily 
has the greatest responsibility. The 
whole governing body represents as 
thoroughly progressive and American 
a group of workers as it would be possi- 
ble to find in any institution, and many 
of the younger men are graduates of the 
University of California. Thoroughly 
American in the best sense is the head 
of the department, Professor Hilgard, 
who was but two years old when his fa- 
ther left Bavaria and settled in Illinois. 
Since graduating at Heidelberg in 1853, 
Professor Hilgard has held many prom- 
inent positions in the educational world, 
and for twenty years past he has been 
identified with the State University as 
Professor of Agriculture. Last year he 
received the Liebig medal for his soil 
investigations, and he is recognized as 
one of the greatest living authorities in 
his own especial lines of work. 

The above outline sketch of the ex- 
periment stations is necessarily incom- 
plete, for they are constantly develop- 
ing. Their orchards represent some six 
hundred varieties of fruit now, many of 
them not yet introduced into commerce ; 
in three years more, at the present rate 
of progress, each of their orchards will 
contain about a thousand varieties. Ac- 
curately labeled, the value of these ex- 
periment orchards in determining doubt- 
ful nomenclature among fruit growers 
can hardly be overestimated. So useful 
to California have these seven stations 
already become, that it is not hard to 
foresee the time when other districts 
will demand and obtain such stations, 
and the system will gradually extend, 
as previously suggested, to something 
like the scale adopted in Germany and 
France. Besides large stations of twen- 
ty or more acres, it is practicable to 
carry on small test stations of a few 
acres, or even less, devoted to special 
crops. In this way, and at slight ex- 
pense, many observations can be ob- 
tained from widely scattered points. 

Charles Howard Shinn. 
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LAwTon, Oregon, is situated on an 
arm of the sea that crooks around like 
an inverted letter U. On the near or 
ocean side was a little port or huddle of 
houses, and on the far side, across the 
peninsula, was this little town. It wasa 
peculiar place fifteen years ago; the 
sound of wheels was rarely heard, com- 
merce and expressing being chiefly by 
boats around and about the bay, as well 
as up and down the creeks whose waters 
empty into it. The roads or streets of 
the place were mere paths over or around 
fallen fir timber, and what expanse there 
was free of standing trees was as hum- 
mocky—though not marshy —as a musk- 
rat village. 

There was wharfageand frontage along 
the bay, of course; ship-building and a 
number of ship-carpenters’ homes, a 
general merchandise store, and a small 
hotel that might decently shelter three 
or four guests. Including school privi- 
leges, a doctor’s shop, and a resident 
magistrate, this was about the make-up 
of the place in those days. Seen from 
the hill where the trail leads across the 
peninsula toward the ocean, or from the 
bay of the gentle incline and semi-circu- 
lar shore, the hamlet was pretty enough, 
though rude, to charm any one having 
a home feeling or home desire in his 
heart. 

The social atmosphere of the place was 
quiet even to stagnation, that could not 
be denied,—and yet there was in Law- 
ton, as there is sure to be in every com- 
munity, large or small, qualities that 
gave it its own peculiar individuality. 
What it lacked was fellowship and a few 
interests in common. The place was 
slowly dying for want of a mental cock- 
tail. 

The spry little doctor, although aged, 
and with somber face, seemed to hold 


somewhere about him the elements of 
friendship; and the merchant whose 
heavy, sunken eyes rarelysheda smile,— 
even upon an inquiring customer, — 
seemed to possess an ingraining of good 
humor. And,too,thebroad-faced English 
woman at her house half way down the 
wharf, dropping her “h ” es and picking 
them up again at will, betrayed in her 
manner, if not in her words, something 
of sterling value, not as yet fully coined 
out of her heart into pounds, shillings, 
and pence, of social commerce. And 
the builders in the shipyard just below 
the greatest curve in the shore line 
scored and hewed with scarcely a word, 
save the necessary words of inquiry and 
command. Even the little boys along 
the shores of the miniature oceans in 
the depressions between the hillocks 
near the bay sailed their toy vessels,— 
each his own,—silently, intent upon 
their own individual concerns. Reti- 
cence seemed to have locked the lips of 
both young and old in the place; and 
where, I wondered, was the wand of 
power that should deliver them into 
freedom of spirit and speech. Plainly 
and strikingly these features or peculiar- 
ities of place and people alike indelibly 
stamped themselves upon my mind. 

Almost immediately after reaching 
Lawton, I met Mr. Joseph Saunders, 
the village schoolmaster. Of more than 
ordinary parts, stalwart and manly, he 
was a keen analyst of human nature, 
and a man who seemed capable of doing 
more good in a quiet way than any other 
I had ever met. Fully two years my 
junior, he was as much as two years my 
senior in keen appreciation of men and 
motives. 

In nosense a faddist, his earnest sym- 
pathies ever led him to seek out his fel- 
lows; and had he possessed the pocket- 
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book of a millionaire, instead of his 
slender salary as school teacher, he 
would have ranked high as a philanthro- 
pist. He seemed to be restlessly mis- 
erable unless he was doing good. 

I was connected with the harbor im- 
provements at the mouth of the bay ; 
had finished my duties for the week, and 
was standing somewhat listlessly on the 
wharf, as he approached. 

“ It may seem a little presumptuous,” 
said he, “ but I feel impelled to intro- 
duce myself.” 

Drawn to him readily, it was easy for 
me, after the introduction, to accede to 
his proposal of a row across the bay. 

And that was the beginning. The 
Wharf House — where I had found more 
commodious quarters—was a mere 
boarding-house, without pretensions but 
of wholesome character. The landlady 
was a quiet soul; her helper, a black- 
eyed eighteen-year-old girl, was bright 
and pleasant while at work, but demure 
while off duty. With a plain sewing 
woman of forty or forty-five years of 


age, these comprised the feminine list ; 
while a flaxen-haired young Scandina- 
vian and myself on the masculine side 
completed the household. 

The house itself was old but ample, 
two stories in height, and a hundred 


feet from the edge of the wharf. Of 
uncouth appearance without, it was ti- 
dily kept within. The sewing woman’s 
rooms were at the front upstairs, and at 
almost any hour of the day she couid be 
seen plying her needle, or gazing out of 
her window over the waters of the bay. 
Often her face was white and pinched, 
and occasionally there was an anxious 
look, as though she was in search of a 
sail that never appeared. Sarah Orms- 
by, the black-eyed girl, sometimes would 
skip with a rope along the planking 
which ran around the house,—for her 
own individual diversion, that being the 
only show of effusive life noticeable,— 
and at such times Henrik Twirlson, the 
Scandinavian, would watch stolidly. 
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Just before concluding my duties one 
day I saw a small boat, laden with a 
trunk, a desk, and a bookcase, land near 
the boarding-house. Though that meth- 
od of carting was somewhat novel to me, 
I gave the incident no second thought ; 
but it freshly recurred to me when, an 
hour or so later, Saunders loomed up, 
bland and magnificent, in the doorway 
of the house as I approached. 

We were off duty early that day, and 
sitting upon a piece of square timber, 
our feet dangling over the water. Com- 
menting upon various matters, I said to 
Saunders : “ What ails this place, Mr. 
Saunders? It is as quiet every day as 
a Puritan Sabbath; it unfits one for 
work.” 

“The place is dead,” he responded 
sadly ; “as dead, almost, as those fire- 
swept trees across the bay. Everybody 
nurses his own personal misfortunes ; 
there’s no fellowship, no exchanges of 
confidence, no mutual burden-bearing, 
no heartiness of speech or manner ; the 
bi-monthly Baptist preacher, himself 
baptized through the ice in winter, 
would almost freeze water in the sum- 
mer. His sermons are all voice and no 
fire, and how he is to arouse the spirit- 
ually dead, without a grain of the gen- 
tleness and sociability of his Master, 
who not only talked with the despised 
Samaritan woman, but also ate and 
drank with publicans and sinners, im- 
parting Himself socially and spiritually 
to every one who would receive Him, 
—how, I say, this preacher expects to 
arouse these sleepers, is a question. 
Even though the teacher of the school, 
I am unable to gain a focthold socially 
with the families, and my mission over 
here at the Wharf House is — confiden- 
tially— to quietly dig about some of 
these old roots, and spring new sap and 
life into them. People whose nobler 
faculties drop into disuse need a social 
‘yank.’ My father always used to say 
aptly, when some lack-witted or slack- 
handed fellow was being handled with 
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rough gloves by the neighbor, ‘Change 
his condition, change his condition ; 
help him out of the rut he isin.’ Now 
there’s our landlady, Mrs. Walker, as 
good a creature by nature as need be in 
any community ; she has met ill-fortune 
in her day, and has, by ill-advised spec- 
ulations, lost not only money, but what 
is worse, confidence in humanity. Giv- 
en a growin trade with social life and 
stir about, and she would brighten up 
like a new dollar. Mrs. Barlow, the wife 
of the merchant, and Mrs. Wright, the 
doctor’s wife, exchange occasional items 
of gossip ; but beyond this there is little 
in the way of sociability between them. 
It is wrong. Dame Sampson, the Eng- 
lish woman,—everybody calls her Dame, 
—is a droll body, with more wit in the 
gray matter of her brain than most 
people give her credit for. As I passed 
her seven-by-nine garden patch, yester- 
day I think it was, she stopped the hoe- 
ing of her cabbages and lettuce, and 
leaning over the fence with her hoe bal- 
anced across the palings, observed :— 

“*T see you ’ave changed boordin’ 
‘ouse agen, Mister Saunders ; ye do beat 
hall: an’ w’at is the move fer, if I may 
hask ?’ 

‘‘When I replied evasively, said she: 
‘[ ken your spirit, Mister Saunders ; ye 
har no trifler an’ ye ’ave a reason ; but 
tell it or no, I’ll keep an eye on ye.’ 

‘She had reference, of course, to my 
coming here to the Wharf House to 
board. If all were as blunt and outspok- 
en as herself, there would be no pre- 
vailing spirit of exclusiveness, as there 
now seems to be.” 

This was about the drift and measure 
of our conversation that day, as I recol- 
lect it. 

I noticed about the same time that 
Twirlson, the Scandinavian, after work 
in the ship-yard was over for the day, 
would often array himself in his baggy 
trousers, long velvet vest, and blue coat 
of ample proportions,— which, like an 
elephant’s hide, hung in folds about his 
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body,— put on a tall, sloping-crowned 
felt hat, and parade the planks about 
the building as a sailor would walk the 
quarter deck, casting from time to time 
the while a furtive and half sheepish 
gaze toward the kitchen windows. 
Whether it was the heat of the kitchen 
or the sight of Twirlson ex-costume that 
at such times gave color to Sarah’s face, 
I do not know; but when, upon one oc- 
casion, I had the effrontery to ask the 
occasion of her blushes, she snapped out 
something about “ill mannered med- 
dlers,” and retreated from sight. I 
smiled quietly, and made a mental note 
of the incident. 

Passing along one day near Dame 
Sampson’s cottage, I saw Twirlson in 
advance of me, and nearer by the width 
of the street also to her door. Just as 
he came alongside the Dame popped out 
her head, and in an abrupt but civil way 
asked : “’Ows you an’ Sarah Ormsby 
gettin’ along, Mister Twirlson ?” 

With closed lips and a face alternately 
flashing crimson and freezing to frosty 
pallor he marched on, looking neither 
to the right hand nor the left ; but when 
a hundred yards away, he stretched out 
an arm and shook his fist in her direc- 
tion. 

“ Just look at the mon,” the Dame ob- 
served, as I came up, “could n ’t answer 
acivil body’s questior, an’ now’e’sashak- 
in’ ’is fist.” 

Reminding her that people transplant- 
ed out of Norway and Sweden into other 
countries were apt to be — from sensi- 
tiveness or ignorance of others’ ways — 
of uncertain temper, I passed the usual 
compliments of the day with her and 
continued my walk. 

Within a week from the date of Saun- 
ders’s coming amongst us at Mrs. Walk- 
er’s, he had begun to call Sarah “ The 
Butterfly Maiden,’—because, butterfly 
like, she loved the sun, —and he was fre- 
quently seen in the kitchen, coyly beg- 
ging a doughnut or piece of pie; though 
he was rarely, if ever, seen eating be- 
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tween meals. That the pastry he would 
solicit was for others, I had no doubt; 
for healways carried about in his pockets 
candies or nuts for the children. 

The reserve of the elders must truly 
have been chronic and extreme, to bar 
out such a humanity-lover as Saunders. 
No favor was ever too much trouble for 
him to undertake on theiraccount. At 
one time, asking how his scheme was 
progressing, I jerked my head signifi- 
cantly in the direction of Miss Morton, 
the seamstress’s rooms. 

“Slow, Mr. Morley,” was his reply, 
“takes a deal of strategy and persever- 
ance to accomplish much. Still, as I 
have had some old coats and vests re- 
bound, and some India silk, purchased 
at an auction, made into scarfs, thereby 
getting upon friendly footing with the 
lady, Iam in a way, I hope, eventually 
tosucceed. She is greatlyself-contained, 
though, and if you have or can make 
occasion to help in that direction, I’ll be 
much obliged.” 

My opportunities for conversation 
with Saunders were infrequent and few, 
because of the uncertainty of my hours 
at the house, and often it would occur 
that when I was in he would be away. 
However, I knew that he was familiar- 
izing himself with Twirlson, because 
many times the pair were together upon 
the bay. Sometimes, too, Saunders came 
in late ; but judging from the indiscrim- 
inate laughter heard below, he always 
used his time effectively after arriving. 

Saturday afternoons he was occasion- 
ally missing altogether. One Saturday 
morning, when I was leaving for my 
half day’s work,—having the afternoons 
to myself,—Saunders requested me to 
get around early to lunch, as he had, so 
he said, a character to show me. On 
the heights back of the port, and in 
close proximity to the timber, stood a 
rough-boarded, one-room cabin. As we 
neared it Saunders said, — 

“If we gain admittance, I’ll present 
you to the cabin’s occupant.” 
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Persistent knocking brought a shock- 
headed, animal-eyed fellow to the door. 
As soon as opened, Saunders planted 
one foot firmly in the doorway, mean- 
time retaining his hold upon the door- 
knob. With a half-turned head he 
tipped me a wink, and pushed on into 
the cabin, dragging me after him by 
the coat skirts. This double invasion 
proved discomfiting to the cabin’s occu- 
pant, who retreated to a far corner, 
seating himself bolt upright at the head 
of his bunk. 

“T brought that liniment I promised 
you, Jerry, and with me is a man who 
has considerable knowledge of medi- 
cine ; just give him a look at your shin, 
he will diagnose it.” 

With those words — utterly dumb- 
founding to myself — Saunders (as we 
had both followed the man to his far 
corner) dropped on his knees by the 
bunk, seizing the fellow’s right leg, and 
in a jiffy exposing it bare to view. 

There was a contusion of the flesh 
and an abrasion of the skin several 
inches in length, as any novice could 
determine at a glance; but though in 
no sense a doctor,—that declaration of 
Saunders’s being a pure invention,— I 
immediately acted as such, diagnosing 
the case, and pronouncing the injury 
severe, and one requiring careful treat- 
ment. As water was warm on the stove 
near by, I washed and dried the limb, 
after which I bound it in flannel, and 
applied the liniment. Enjoining per- 
fect rest, and doctor-like, promising to 
call again, I was glad once more to get 
outside. 

For ten minutes, whilst awaiting my 
companion’s re-appearance, I amused 
myself by walking about amongst the 
fallen firs. After Saunders did come 
forth, not a word passed between us 
until we were out of sight of the cabin 
and on the down grade totown. Then, 
as he threw himself upon a log, he burst 
into uproarious laughter. Finally, ob- 
taining control of himself, he declared 
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that I was the best second he ever had 
had. 

“ Had I schooled you in the part, Mr. 
Morley, you could not have played it 
better ; and,” he added, “ he the hardest 
case to socialize, if I may coin a word, 
that Iever undertook. It is ‘ Kindling 
Jerry,’ the fellow who digs fat pine, sell- 
ing it in splints at kitchen doors. He 
is otherwise wrongly known as ‘Crazy 
Jed,’ but he is merely a recluse, reticent 
almost as a stone post. It has taken 
six weeks to pry that many words out 
of him; but from now on the task will 
be easier. This afternoon I have en- 
gaged two boys to split and deliver his 
stock of fat pine, and we will have a 
chance to rest and think. Tomorrow 
we go again to dress his wound,—the 
importance of which you very properly 
magnified,—and with a basketful of 
Mrs. Walker’s dainties, I guess we can 
yank him up a little. Some Southern 
California fruit I bought on board one 
of the vessels in port was the very means 
of forcing a word of thanks from the fel- 
low; while buckwheat cakes of my own 
cooking, with pure maple syrup, upon 
another occasion, set the tongue of the 
British Columbia hermit to wagging.” 

Two men besides myself, connected 
with the harbor works, were on our side 
of the peninsula, and in less than a week 
from the date of the conversation just 
above recorded Saunders had persuaded 
them to change their boarding place, 
besides influencing occasional transients 
to Mrs. Walker’s. But few words could 
I wring from Kindling Jerry’s lips, as 
we paid him frequent visits ; and when 
his limb healed my visits ceased alto- 
gether. Shortly thereafter, my duties 
called me so much of the time on the 
ocean side of the peninsula that I spent 
whole days and several nights there, 
and thus lessened my opportunities for 
noting the progress of Saunders’s social 
“ vank.” 

But occasionally he would drop into 
my room, settle himself into my easy 
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chair, and deliver voluntarily some brief 
report, the fashion of which would usu- 
ally be: “ Laid another}line, Mr. Mor- 
ley,” or, “ working it up'at a healthy rate 
now.” There was great gusto in his 
manner, always, when speaking of his 
social successes. 

Occasionally a small party of three or 
four persons disconnected with the 
works would -be allowed to go out on 
the tug to the harbor}bar ; and one day 
Saunders, with Kindling Jerry and Hen 
rik Twirlson, took the trip. I noticed 
that Saunders and Jerry kept closely 
together both out andjback, and though 
little was said, it was plain that fellow- 
ship, to a degree, was established be- 
tween them. 

While the tug upon that trip was at 
the bar,—my duties keeping ‘me aboard 
the vessel,—I noticed that the furiously 
incoming tide wrought a change upon 
Jerry’s spirit. The majesty'of the mighty 
deep seemed to inspire him. And just 
then the quoted words, 1 Change his 
condition! change his condition,” re- 
curred to my mind, showing Saunders’s 
tactical cleverness in bringing Jerry 
out upon the trip. Afterwards as I oc- 
casionally saw him dodging about the 
paths from house to house with his 
bales of kindling, I was, from the 
change in his countenance, quite hope- 
ful that his uplift had become perma- 
nent. 

In the rear of the Wharf House what 
had once been tide flats, but then par- 
tially reclaimed, was the port —so to 
speak —of certain drifted and unoccu- 
pied buildings. Returning one day ear- 
ly, I discovered that two or more of the 
shanties had been jdined to the board- 
ing-house and refitted into rooms,— the 
same even then being occupied by tim- 
ber-workers. I had occasionally noticed 
a few strange faces at jtable, and this 
discovery explained their relation to the 
house: it was a part of Saunders’s re- 
medial scheme. 

Dropping into the dining hall upon 
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another occasion, I discovered Mrs. 
Walker holding both of Saunders’s 
hands in her own, and eloquently looking 
up into his face. “ How can I thank you 
enough for your kindness, Mr. Saun- 
ders? You are daily strengthening my 
trade and making life seem brighter 
forme. Like Joseph of old,” she said, 
turning to me, “who sent corn out of 
Egypt, he is well-named, Mr. Morley, 
and if there is anything I can ever do for 
him, I shall be, O so thankful.” 

It was an expression of fervent grati- 
tude, and caused the hot blood to rush 
up to the honest fellow’s temples. 

Once, while passing Jerry’s cabin, I 
overheard him singing or chanting a 
valorous love ditty, the refrain at the 
conclusion of each stanza being: “ And 
ask her hand tonight.” As any one 


could pick up a like catching jingle, I 
did not consider the matter of moment 
enough to link it in with Jerry’s past,— 
if he had had a past,—much less with 
his unpropitious present. 

On another night, returning late from 


the ocean by the way of the trail across 
the peninsula, I came in sight of Jer- 
ry’s brightly lighted cabin. A desire 
to see him, or something akin to it, in- 
fluenced me to take the curving path 
which led by his door, rather than the 
usual and more direct one. Nearing 
the cabin upon my horse, I could plain- 
ly see, through the ample west window, 
by the aid of the flaming pine knots in 
the open grate, Saunders and Jerry 
seated closely together, poring over 
what appeared to be a legal or commer- 
cial document, spread out upon the ta- 
ble before them. A pencil was over 
Saunders’s right ear, clerical fashion, 
while in his left hand was a bundle of 
like documents. Noticing the studious 
look that was on Saunders’s face, and 
the look of lively interest on Jerry’s, I 
rode forward to my quarters without 
betraying my approach, 

Again, returning late by the land 
route I found upon reaching the Wharf 
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had taken possession of the dining hall, 
though confining their use of it to its 
far end. 

There, sitting about a table, evidently 
plundered of all its dainties, were Mrs. 
Walker ; the seamstress, Miss Morton, 
beguiled from her rooms above; Sarah 
Ormsby, and Saunders. At the mo- 
ment I entered, Twirlson, arrayed in 
his unfitting regulation suit, was strut- 
ting about the dixing hall wildly gestic- 
ulating. As I got the sense of his words 
I found that he was repeating some 
fairy or folklore tale of fatherland. 

The seamstress was as shy as a par- 
tridge, and—to give the comparison 
wings — ere I was seated in my accus- 
tomed place at table she had flown to 
her cover aloft. While I was eating, the 
dining hall became a sea of bubbling fun, 
the rising tide engulfing mein it. As 
I looked at Twirlson, I asked myself: 
“Can that be the boor who so rudely 
shook his fist at Dame Sampson?” 
Though grotesque in his every move- 
ment, theasperities of his nature seemed 
to be mellowed, if not wholly obliterated. 
And from Mrs. Walker’s face, as anyone 
could see, good nature fairly beamed ; 
while Sarah Ormsby was gayety person- 
ified. 

Next morning at breakfast, —I was 
eating it alone and early, in order to 
reach my work in season,— Mrs. Walker 
as she waited upon me smiled as expan- 
sively and brightly as the night before. 
And while pouring my second cup of 
tea, she voiced the comfort of her heart 
in these words :— 

“ Mr. Saunders is a darling, a jewel ; 
just think of it, Mr. Morley, he brings 
me three more permanent boarders at 
noon today, who pay in advance. Now 
I can keep my Susie at her school in 
Salem without the fear of distressing 
myself financially. And with all his kind- 
ness, Mr. Saunders is so discerning and 
tactful; for no one but himself could 
have drawn the seamstress, poor soul, 
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from her seclusion to the little social we 
had together last night. 

“ For my own delinquence,” she add- 
ed in a retrospective way, “I am heart- 
ily ashamed, having been selfishly neg- 
ligent of my neighbors. It alarms me 
to realize how sordid and worldly-minded 
I have become. I am getting really in- 
terested in Miss Morton, Mr. Morley. 
She has always been so fastidious about 
keeping in her own place, lest she might 
possibly trouble some one, that she has 
fairly made a hermit of herself. Too 
bad! too bad! and though forty years 
old, if one day, there is yet a certain 
sweet girlishness, now that I come to 
notice it, that is really quite touching. 
Of late, too, I find myself wondering 
what her past has been ; for as a girl she 
must have been quite pretty.” 

School vacation occurring about that 
time, Saunders went to San Francisco 
for the space of ten or twelve days, and 
as my duties continued to grow more 
exacting I spent long days and occa- 
sionally a night across the peninsula. 
Having some draughting to do, I re- 
turned for my instruments to Lawton 
one night, after having supper on the 
other side, riding over the trail by moon- 
light. My horse bogged and fell lame 
while passing a marshy strip, and that 
made me Jatér still, so that eleven must 
have been quite the hour of my arrival. 

After stabling my horse, I drew near 
the boarding house, when strains from 
a violin indifferently executed fell upon 
my ear. 

“Huh!” said I, “another social, I 
reckon.” But, as I turned the corner of 
the building to reach the door, I found 
that the music came from the direction 
of the bay. The air was “ Lottie Lee,” 
then it changed to “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
and then to “ Annie Laurie,” seductive- 
ly sweet and touching. Finally, the air 
of the jerky and erratic love ditty I had 
overheard Jerry singing in his cabin 
came from the instrument. 

“Can it be?” —I asked of myself, as I 
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walked toward the wharf steps leading 
down to the water’s edge, — “can it be 
Jerry ? and who, pray, is he serenading 
in these parts?” 

Upon reaching the edge of the wharf, 
a boat with but a single human figure 
in it, dimly outlined, sped out from the 
steps and along the shadow of the wharf; 
but who the occupant was I could not 
discern. 

While I knew something of what was 
socially passing, Saunders knew so much 
more, that I was anxious to interview 
him about the real progress and possible 
outcome of his endeavor; and as soon 
as it was certain that he had returned, I 
embraced my first chance of spending 
a night on the Lawton side. I not only 
found Saunders home again, but also 
that carpenters had torn out the solid 
wall between the dining-room and the 
parlor, and substituted therefor folding 
doors, and had freshened the woodwork, 
new and old, in the building with new 
paint. Saunders, as I came in, was in 
the act of inspecting the repairs, and 
jotting down on his tablet the items of 
cost. 

“Ts this a part of your program?” I 
asked. 

“No and yes, Mr. Morley,” he an- 
swered laughing. “A project is on foot 
to colonize certain lands between this 
point on the bay and the coal mines 
over at N, and if it succeeds, trade will 
pick up, and Mrs. Walker will need 
more table room: still, for all that, it 
would be convenient for a jubilee.” 

I related the serenade incident to 
Saunders,—having him to myself fora 
moment. He seemed greatly surprised, 
and declared that he would have to stay 
close about home to keep his scheme 
within bounds. 

“T must tell you, Mr. Morley, the 
conversation between Dame Sampson 
and myself today. Hailing meas I was 
passing her cottage from the boat land- 
ing, she said, ‘ Doesn’t ye want some 
‘elp, Mister Saunders?’ 
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“<«No,’ I replied, somewhat taken 
aback by her question, though I am al- 
ways on the lookout for breakers from 
that quarter,—‘ No, I do not know that 
I need help.’ 

“«Well but, Mister Saunders, if ye 
should want ’elp, as I ken your scheme, 
I’m ready to ’elp, an’ Ill be trusty. An’ 
I’m hable, ye know, ’cause I’m Heng- 
lish.’ 

“And all the time the Dame was 
talking to me she kept twirling her 
thumb from myself to the direction of 
the boarding house: and whatever 
meaning her gesture may have had, 
satirical or humorous, I may be glad, 
Mr. Morley, to avail myself of her of- 
ficious proffer before my yank reaches 
its culmination. 

At dusk that night Saunders came to 
the doorway of the Wharf House just 
as I was about to ascend the stairs. As 
he essayed to enter, Jerry with a rush 
grasped him and drew him aside, while 
he hoarsely whispered, “ She’s here, 
she’s here.” 

He was greatly excited, that was evi- 
dent ; for he nervously kept stepping 
about, his heels beating a sort of quick- 
step upon the planking. Who the per- 
son was he was speaking about, or what- 
ever the purport of the message he 
brought to Saunders, it certainly was 
no concern of mine: and besides that, 
his actions awakened in me the fear 
that he might not be as’sound of mind 
as I had thought him. I recollect now 


that that night, as I reached my room’ 


and sank into my easy chair, I sighed 
out, “ Poor Jerry! poor Jerry!” 

The name “ Butterfly Maid,” which 
Saunders had given Sarah Ormsby when 
he first came to Mrs. Walkers’s, still 
clung to her; for not only the recent 
boarders, but Mrs. Barlow and others, 
made themselves free to use it. And I 
am happy to record the fact, that Sarah 
bore it with creditable good humor. 
Twirlson, too, at this time had fully shed 
his ill-fitting suit, donning instead a tidy 
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dark gray, and was decently friendly 
with everybody, including Dame Samp- 
son. 

Having some estimates to prepare in 
my room one day, while passing out and 
in as I had occasion to, I gathered a few 
chance items of what was on foot so- 
cially,—observing to my own gratifica- 
tion that the grave face of the doctor 
had changed to a sunny one, and the 
usually dull eyes of Mr. Barlow had 
grown bright and twinkling. For a fact, 
whilst purchasing stationery of Mr. Bar- 
low, he warmly shook my hand, making 
inquiries about my work. I think it was 
that same day, also, that I saw Saun- 
ders, laden with parcels, surrounded 
by a bevy of children, and in the com- 
pany of two or three of their mothers, 
going in the direction of their homes on 
the hill. Slender though the incident 
was, it had, to my mind, a certain social 
value. 

That day, overlooking my wardrobe 
and finding my best suit out of repair, 
I took it to the seamstress for certain 
strong stitches at the pocket-corners and 
button-holes. While the lady plied her 
needle, I ventured to engage her in con- 
versation. To my surprise she proved 
— though naturally timid — both cheery 
and chatty, and ere we separated she 
asked, confidentially, if I thought Mr. 
Saunders perfectly trustworthy. I as- 
sured her that he certainly was, and she 
seemed greatly pleased. 

I had of late noticed also that the 
circuit-rider’s iciness had melted, with 
both wealth and warmth in his bi- 
monthly discourses; while his little flock 
— mainly the families of the ship-build- 
ers—awakened beneath the flame into 
newness of life and power. Decidedly 
there was a stir amongst them; even 
the resident magistrate,—who was a 
member, and usually very precise and 
formal, had been quickened into vigor- 
ous and even careless speech. 

“When is your great ‘yank’?” I 
asked of Saunders one night, after get- 
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ting in from my work, believing that a 
special of some magnitude was afoot. 

“T’ve been yanking a little all the 
time,” he answered gleefully,—“ lifting 
the lines and occasionally rebaiting the 
hooks, as a wise fisherman always does ; 
—but, the yank itself is to occur very 
soon now, and your harbor business 
must not keep you from it.” 

My care at the breakwater became 
more trying, as the work reached com- 
pletion, and though young and buoyant, 
my nerves began to acknowledge the 
strain. I even grew a little petulant, 
—not only to my men, but also in mind 
to Saunders, thinking that he had not 
posted me as thoroughly about his so- 
cial work as he might have done. 

I dropped back to Lawton one night 
quite early. Saunders caught mein his 
arms cyclone-like, shouting out, “ Good 
boy: you got my message ?”’ 

“ No message,” I replied ; “ my work 
is done.” 


“Then the message never reached ; 
but what matters it, Mr. Morley, since 


you are here. Say,” he added after a 
bit; “you must originate or improvise 
something for tonight : we are to have 
a ‘literary,’ then a special feature or two 
of the nature of a side show, and a ban- 
quet to conclude. Of course the liter- 
ary will smack of the rural in flavor, but 
you can join us with something.” 

Saunders’s manner was so hearty that 
it made me penitent for my petulant 
thoughts of days before, and had I been 
in mental trim I would gladly have ac- 
ceded to his request. 

“How about Jerry ?” I asked. “Is n’t 
he in an excitable and nervously over- 
wrought condition again ?” 

“Not a bit of it, Mr. Morley,” was 
the answer ; “ Jerry is all right ; but as 
there is a secret to unfold, keep a little 
quiet about it, and watch the develop- 
ments. It is rather late to go into the 
details and acquaint you with it now; 
and surely you can await the unfolding 
of it.” 
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After dressing and getting ready for 
the evening, I started for a quiet saun- 
ter. As I passed out of the building, 
my eye caught the fluttering of a lace 
shawl in the serving woman’s window. 

“ Huh!” said I to myself, at sight of 
it, “if that special feature of Saunders’s 
show is to be a wedding, I’ll bet the 
brogans I wore over on the harbor- 
works that Twirlson and Sarah Orms- 
by are to be the principals.” 

As I passed on up the hill, these 
thoughts also took shape: “If Mrs. 
Walker is branching out into a decidedly 
substantial business as she seems to be, 
if Sarah Ormsby and young Twirlson 
are to be happily married, and if — 
greater than all else — Jerry is not re- 
lapsing, but certainly is in process of 
social restoration, then Saunders’s yank 
isa wonderful success. And that colony 
scheme he spoke of one night, was that 
an evasion of his, or is it a hoped-for 
reality?” 

So I mused with bowed head, and as 
I was climbing the hill, Saunders from 
a crosspath intercepted me. Placing 
an arm across my shoulders as he drew 
me lovingly up to him, he said, “ We 
shall have not only all of the little ham- 
let for an audience tonight, but a num- 
ber of men from the coal mines.” 

With an affectionate hug he released 
me, and darted off up another path. 
“That fellow seems to live simply for 
the purpose of making some one else 
happy ; for self there seems to be no 
thought nor desire. Why did I not 
offer him money, since doubtless he is 
using all of his own upon this entertain- 
ment ? Where indeed do his resources 
come from,—the improvements about 
the Wharf House, being of his devising, 
and likely at his own expense?” So 
ran my thoughts. 

An hour or so before dark that night 
the steamship G. W. Elder plowed the 
waters of the bay, and tied up at its 
usual place just opposite Dame Samp- 
son’s cottage. While no passengers 
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left the vessel, Saunders was the first to 
board it, and embrace its usually taci- 
turn commander as one would hug a 
long-lost brother. And every eye on 
the wharf was agog at what everybody 
called the boy’s assurance! Then, after 
a few words privately with the captain, 
Saunders left the boat, and went direct- 
ly across to Dame Sampson, who stood 
in her doorway as if awaiting his ap- 
proach. Exchanging but a word with 
her, he left for the boarding house. 
Though not as keen as some are, I 
put it down that the presence of the 
vessel in port — out of its usual sailing 
order—was of peculiar significance, and 
whatever it might mean, Saunders was 
somehow to blame for it. Ere night 


had fairly set in, everybody was in holi- 
day attire, the captain and vessel hands 
ashore, and skiff loads of miners from 
N. on the ground. 

The “literary” was conducted upon 
a raised platform at one end of the din- 
ing hall ; the folding doors thrown back 


gave the audience a full view. And not 
only were the dining hall and the parlor 
crowded, but the hallway and the tem- 
porary benches at the windows outside. 

Ordinary features of the entertain- 
ment were a ballad by the doctor’s wife, 
instrumental music by Mrs. Barlow, the 
wife of the merchant, and a few comic 
and sentimental recitations by juvenile 
talent. A story modernized from Grimm 
Brothers was told by Henrik Twirlson ; 
but interlarded with, though not en- 
hanced by, his own adventures. And as 
he intended soon to leave for his own 
country, Twirlson affectionately bade 
everybody farewell. 

Then there was a leave-taking in 
crude rhyme by Jerry, and a similar po- 
etic effusion by Sarah Ormsby. 

During a season of vocal and instru- 
mental music, managed by the doctor’s 
wife, Saunders left to usher in another 
feature. Passing by me, he leaned over 
and whispered in my ear, “ This will be 
the sensation of the night.” 
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During the music the lights were 
turned half down, while from behind the 
curtain whispers and rustling dresses 
were heard. Then suddenly the lights 
were flashed full on and the curtain 
raised, revealing two couples in bridal 
array, attended by a single officiating 
clergyman. 

Of one of the couples, the two were 
both youthful and well known. Of the 
other, one was the seamstress, in a flow- 
ing robe of white lace, but who was the 
smooth-shaven man by her side? Many 
excitedly asked, “Who, who is he?” 
His suit was plain black, tailor-made, 
and close-fitting, while his air was that 
of a capitalist or banker. 

The names “ Sarah Ormsby and Hen- 
rik Twirlson,” when announced, caused 
no great sensation, but whenthe names 
“Tsabella Morton, of New York, and 
Jeremiah Hastings—otherwise Jerry— 
formerly of the same State,” fell from 
officiating lips, there was first a ripple, 
then a wave, and finally a sweeping 
storm, of cheers. 

“ Kindling Jerry, as I live,” shouted 
a score of brawny timber-workers, while 
“ Lost his whiskers,” and “ Been bar- 
bered between the acts,” were freely 
heard. 

When the ceremony was at an end, 
the curtain again fell, with Saunders at 
the front. “ The concluding piece,” said 
he, “is a most remarkable work, entitled 
‘The Living Statue.’ It isa wonderful 
representation, almost a speaking like- 
ness ; and has been brought from oth- 
er parts expressly for this occasion 
In fact, it came by vessel today, in the 
faithful care of Captain Willoughby. 
But before the curtain again rises, I 
wish to announce that in a competent 
committee’s hands there is a check for 
five thousand dollars, a free gift to Law- 
ton, for the purpose of building a re- 
spectable city hall. The check is from 
Mr. Jeremiah Haskins, who has recently 
realized from what he, for years, deemed 
to be worthless investraents. I wish 
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also to say, that a syndicate to improve 
and colonize certain lands near by,— 
composed of such names as J. Haskins, 
of Lawton, and J. J. McIntyre, Orville 
Marlowe, and M. M. Endicott, of San 
Francisco, is in process of formation, 
with the coin to back the enterprise.” 

I noticed, as Saunders concluded his 
announcements, that Dame Sampson 
slipped in from the kitchen, and was 
fronting the platform immediately be- 
hind the chair occupied by Mrs. Walk- 
er, Mrs. Barlow, and Mrs. Wright, the 
doctor's wife. On the dame’s broad Eng- 
lish face there was an eloquent smile. 

As the curtain raised, the platform re- 
vealed a single statuesque figure upon 
it,— evidently that of a Greek maiden. 
Parian marble could not have been 
whiter, while features and hands alike 
were chiseled to the life, so natural did 
they appear. With the head slightly 
lifted, and the face half averted, the 
figure’s gaze seemed to be fixed upon 
a distant, radiant star. And so marvel- 
ously real did it seem that many an ah! 
fell from the lips of the lookers-on. As 
the curtain swiftly descended, Saunders 
announced that if Mrs. Walker wished 
to see her daughter Susie, she could, for 
she was there upon the platform. 

So perfect, so statuesque was the pos- 
ing, that even the mother did not rec- 
ognize the figure as that of her own 
child; though candidly, it should be 
said, the face at quarter view and the 
silvery-powdered hair contributed much 
to the illusion. 
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As Mrs. Walker sprang behind the 
scenes, Dame Saunders cackled out: 
“T’ve ’ad the dear girl hat my ’ouse two 
blessed hours, so I ’ave; an’ I could 
’ardly keep the secret, Henglish though 
I be.” 

Then there was intense excitement, a 
breaking up of the audience, cheers and 
calls for Kindling Jerry, and finally the 
clearing out of the rooms for the ban- 
quet. To everybody, Jeremiah Haskins 
and his re-awakened social nature was a 
revelation. Asa reticent recluse “ Kind- 
ling Jerry” or “Crazy Jed” had been 
name enough. Saunders’s San Francis- 
co trip had been taken for the purpose 
of inquiring into Jerry’s real financial 
standing, and to secure certain moneys 
long held for him on deposit at various 
banks. The fact of Jerry’s having been, 
in early manhood, a suitor for the hand 
of Isabella Morton, came to Saunders’s 
attention during a general outburst of 
confidence on Haskins’s part. 

And her presence at Mrs. Walker’s 
as a seamstress and semi-recluse com- 
ing to Jerry’s attention at the time of 
Saunders’s absence, nearly dispossessed 
the fellow of his equipoise, so sudden 
was the discovery. 

The banquet which followed the lit- 
erary, though not imposing, was liberal, 
lasting until daylight, when Captain 
Willoughby steained around the bay and 
out of the harbor with both bridal 
couples aboard his vessel. 

To this day, in ali that region, “ Saun- 
ders’s Social Yank ” is remembered. 

Duane Morley. 
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THE next morning as Beach descend- 
ed the ladder he uttered an exclamation 
of surprise that caused the Doctor to 
pause in the midst of the inspection of 
his bottles, and put his head out the 
narrow window of his room. 

Everything was changed within the 
little fort. The stockade had been closed 
on all sides, and trees fallen across the 
jungle path. The guns were being 
loaded, the boats sent up the river with 
the Orang Kayah’s household and val- 
uables, and the attap sheds were being 
pulled down. 

Half a hundred men were outside in 
the open, driving aslant into the sandy 
soil and carefully concealing in the wiry 
lallang grass spikes of bamboo, which 
had been pointed and hardened in the 
fire. 

“‘ Nasty things to bark one’s shins on,” 
muttered Beach, as he realized their 
true import. ‘‘ Ever meet anything like 
that, Doctor, at the front ?” 

“ Never,” replied the Doctor decisive- 
ly. “They are enough to break one of 
Sheridan’s charges. When I was in the 
Wilderness—” An explosion checked 
the Doctor’s reminiscence, and a piece 
of shell cut through the woven sides of 
the house. 


WILDMAN: 
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A small brass lelah had exploded in 
the act of loading, and torn two men to 
threads. The officer in charge cut down 
the remaining man and stalked off to 
the next gun. 

The Doctor’s face grew red with pas- 
sion but before his wrath could find 
vent, a messenger sprang up the ladder 
and announced,— 

“The Panglima!” 

The Doctor planted his monocle firm- 
ly in his eye, and returned the Chief’s 
pleasant ‘Good morning ” with a wrath- 
ful stare. Beach watched the remains 
of the gunner go over the stockade. 
The Panglima glanced carelessly in the 
same direction. 

“ Ah, yes, a very annoying accident. 
One of our best guns burst. A brass 
lelah from the Sultan’s prau. Its loss 
may turn the tide of battle.” 

“ An innocent man was murdered,” 
hissed the Doctor, never taking his eyes 
off the Malay’s face. 

The Panglima shrugg 
shoulders. 

“Possibly! I am sent by His Excel- 
lency to request that you attend him at 
once. There may not be another oppor- 
tunity. In the course of another two 
hours the fortune of war may send us 
into the jungle.” 

The two men bowed coldly, and fol- 
lowed the Chief down the main street to 
the audience chamber. 

Going up the ladder of the only other 
bungalow but their own in the stockade, 
they were ushered without ceremony 
into the presence of a fat, kindly old 


ed his shapely 
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Malay, whose scanty white hair and 
mustache set off a deeply wrinkled face 
and brilliantly stained lips and teeth, 
and gave to his general air of insignif- 
icance a suggestion of dignity. <A 
checked silk sarong which fell over a 
pair of soldier’s coarse trousers, a faded 
cotton shirt, a British officer’s tunic, 
and soiled carpet slippers clinging loose- 
ly to bare feet, did not combine to im- 
press his prisoners with the honor ac- 
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Beach returned the smile, and repeat- 
ed respectfully, “Tabek, Unku!” un- 
mindful of the Doctor’s snort of disgust. 

There was a ceremonious hush while 
the old man, according to official eti- 
quette, chewed, with mouth distended 
and eyes half closed, the neatly rolled 


THE INTRODUCTION, 


corded them. Around his wrists were 
heavy gold bracelets of native manufac- 
ture, and in the front of his rimless cap 
was a cluster of brilliants set in the form 
of his Sultan’s coat-of-arms. Standing 
on either side was a guard holding a 
drawn kris. 

The Panglima bowed low as they en- 
tered, and His Excellency took his hand 
out of a golden bowl from which he was 
eating curry, and gave it to him to kiss, 
and smiled pleasantly on his visitors. 
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quid of betel that an attendant handed 
him. After the lapse of the time re- 
quired for its consumption, with a dex- 
terous movement of his tongue he 
pushed the red mass between the upper 
lip and his teeth, and opened his eyes 
pleasantly. 

The Panglimacutany further exchange 
of civilities short by a few whispered 
words in the old man’s ear, to which the 
Orang Kayah answered with a nod. 

“ His Excellency wishes me to express 
to you, in his presence, his great sorrow 
at having to detain you for even the 
space of an hour within his gates,—” 
The heavy boom of a great gong was 
heard outside, and one of the guards 
sprang to the window. 

“And wishes me to assure you that 
you will be released as soon as we have 
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repulsed the attack which we have rea- 
son to expect at any moment. He 
makes one condition, which he puts in 
the form of a request.” 

Again the heavy boom broke in upon 
the Panglima’s words. The Orang Kay- 
ah glanced uneasily at his guard, who 
was stationed at the window. 

“ Heasks you to goto Johore, on your 
return to Singapore, and see His High- 
ness, the Maharajah, the friend of the 
English and the once Emperor of Ma- 
laya, and lay his case before him, so that 
he may intercede with the English gov- 
ernor to forgive him for this rebellion, 
and take him back into his confidence. 
His Excellency awaits your answer.” 

Beach pushed in front of the Doctor 
before he could open his lips, and bow- 
ing, answered quietly and firmly,— 

“We agree.” 

The Panglima started, and bit his lips 
angrily. 

The Orang Kayah arose, and ended 
the audience. 

“For heaven’s sake,” whispered 
Beach, as they returned to their bunga- 
low, “keep your temper. Don’t you 


know the Panglima well enough to im- 
agine that he has nointention of allowing 
us to escape, much less of permitting 


such a message to be taken to Johore? 
It would be death to all his ambitions. 
It is just as well to keep on the good 
side of the old fellow. He does n’t seem 
to be a bad sort. Didn't you see that 
the Panglima expected us to refuse the 
Orang Kayah’s offer? Hello! there 
goes the gong again!” 

The Doctor watched a party of Jabor- 
ers crowd through the small river gate 
in moody silence. The deep boom of 
the gong sounded a warning to all strag- 
glers outside the fort. Beach slipped his 
arm about his companion’s shoulders. 

“Don’t take it to heart, Doctor. We 
have more important things to worry 
about. Come up on the veranda and 
watch the battle.” 

“Beach, I’m a hot-headed old ass!” 

“T don’t believe it. Up you go. Hello! 
they are at it!” 

A few desultory shots greeted the 
sound of axes from the opposite jungle. 

Suddenly the frantic beating of the 
gongs announced the approach of the 
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enemy. A file of red turbans issued 
from the jungle path, and a dozen tall 
Sikhs moved cautiously into the open. 

Without waiting for the word of com- 
mand, the Malays within the stockade 
began a furious fusilade. The Sikhs 
ran forward a few paces, dropped on 
their knees, and returned the volley. A 
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to bear, and a ball crashed through the 
stockade. At the same instant a brass 
lelah sent a shot into the midst of the 
gunners, and put to flight a party of 
police that were forming to storm the 
breach made by the single shot in the 
flimsy wall. 

“ What strikes me as peculiar,” re- 
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Malay fell dead, another was wounded. 
More Sikhs pushed forward over the 
hidden obstructions, dragging a small 
field-piece. A half hundred Malay police 
came into sight, and received the jeers 
of their countrymen behind the stock- 
ade. 

Four white officers in cork helmets 
and brown kaki uniforms were direct- 
ing the attack. The gun was brought 


marked Beach, surveying the interior of 
the fort attentively, “is that the Orang 
Kayah’s people seem to take so little in- 
terest in the attack. There is a group 
over there squatting on their feet eating 
rice; farther on thereis another. I can 
see anumber bowing and kneeling in 
the mosque. Not more than half are 
on the defensive.” 
“That is our policy,’ 


’ 


answered the 
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“You wretch!” exclaimed the horri- 
fied Doctor. ‘‘ That was a cold-blooded 
murder, — yes, murder, and you will 
swing for it yet, do you hear !” 

The Panglima only smiled. 

“They expect it. He was probably 
only a police officer. It makes good 
reading for the Singapore papers, — 
something to telegraph home. That is 
the second one today. They won’t fight 
much longer.” 


The Chief descended the ladder, 


-__ touched his forehead with his finger and 


A MALAY PRISON. 


Panglima, joining them on the platform. 
“We cannot afford to be aggressive. If 
we were, we should be exterminated. 
We learned something in the Perak 
War. In it we made the mistake of 
killing the Resident at the start. In 
three days’ time our coasts were lined 
with war ships, and our country filled 
with British regulars. Every rebel was 
hunted down,— not the greatest among 
them spared,— and the Sultan who had 
remained neutral was deposed for re- 
maining neutral. So long as we don’t 
kill a Resident or a colonel we are let 
alone, save for a poor little expedition 
like this one. The governor at Singa- 
pore is afraid of his money, and afraid 
of the glory his general would win in 
putting down the rebellion, and that 
charming gentleman, the Resident, is 
tied hand and foot by official red tape.” 

Turning to a Malay that stood below 
he spoke a few words in his native 
tongue. The soldier ascended the plat- 
form, raised his express, took careful 
aim, and fired. A white officer who 
was directing the firing of a gun threw 
up his arms and and fell across it. 


disappeared. In ten minutes the firing 
ceased. The attacking force, taking with 
them their dead and wounded, retreated 
unmolested into the jungle. The gongs 
became quiet and the gates were thrown 
open. 

The thermometer stood at 158 degrees. 
The hard-packed soil of the stockade 
reflected the direct rays of the sun with 
a naked intensity. Nota breath of air 
relieved the relentless glare of the earth, 
the river, or the glazed sides of the jun- 
gle. 

The Doctor clapped his hand to his 
eyes and darted inside. Beach followed. 

“[ would n’t fight in that sun even 
under the stars and stripes, and with 
James G. Blaine looking on. I suppose 
it is all very interesting to an old soldier 
like you, but it reminds me of a brick- 
layers’ strike in New York’s eighth 
ward,” the Doctor snorted disdainfully. 


The week that succeeded the attack 
was one of hard work and keen enjoy- 
ment to the Doctor. He was relieved 
of the Panglima’s calm, imperturbable 
face, and was given permission to hunt 
and botanize at will. His joy at snaring 
a glorious Argus pheasant was irritating 
to Beach, who chafed at his imprison- 
ment, and would not take advantage of 
the offered parole. 

Yet he could not restrain the pleasure 
he felt at the chieftain’s return. The 
week’s self-inflicted confinement had 
conquered his pride, and he would have 
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welcomed the face of his worst enemy. 
The Chief recognized and acknowledged 
show of feeling. 

“Tam truly sorry for this miserable 
week,” he said, extending his hand. “I, 
too, have been miserable.” 

Beach looked up quickly. There was 
a ring in the Chief’s voice that recalled 
the story of his passion. The Panglima 
dropped his eyes before the close scru- 
tiny of the man. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I hope it will be 
but a few days longer, this confinement 
of yours. We evacuate the fort tomor- 
row. There is a larger force under an 
Honorable Major from Singapore on its 
way up the river. It would never do to 
let them think that we dared to hold out 
against so large a force. A number of 
the Sultan’s praus will come up stream 
tonight, as though on a trading voyage. 
We will attack and capture them, and 
go on up the river to another stockade. 
I have arranged to send our learned 
friend’s zodlogical collection down to 
Temerloh, where it will be held until 
called for.” 

The Doctor bowed. 

“Then I am to understand that we are 
to continue prisoners irrespective of our 
nationality and official positions,” asked 
Beach, the color rising to his temples. 

“You are my honored guests until 
such a time as I can send you on the 
mission to Johore, which you so very 
kindly offered to undertake for His Ex- 
cellency,” replied the Panglima, smiling 
sarcastically. 

Shortly afterwards the Sultan’s praus 
came laboriously up the stream. By 
dusk the campong was deserted. The 
Orang Kayah, his wives and attendants 
filled one prau. The Doctor, Beach, 
Wahpering, the Panglima, and the 
guards, another. The natives embarked 
in sampans and river boats, while more 
than half the force went across country, 
through the jungle. 
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THE sun went down, and the hot trop- 
ical day gave place, with a rapidity that 
was startling, to a breezeless, tropical 
night. The head praus fixed torches in 
their bows. The others followed in close 
file. The flames waved and danced and 
spluttered with the motion of the boats, 
barely making distinct the tunnel-like 
formation of the jungle-enclosed stream. 
Troops of monkeys clattered and whis- 
tled in the dense foliage, while hundreds 
of crocodiles sunk quietly beneath the 
current, or glided noiselessly among the 
dark labyrinth of roots. 

A pair of eyes, like coals of fire, peered 
out from the darkened shore, and a low 
feline snarl caused the oarsmen to pull 
nervously at their paddles. The mos- 
quitoes poured in on them in swarms, 
while the very darkness at times was 
luminous with myriads of fireflies, that 
darted from tree to tree, or for an instant 
settled in countless numbers among the 
varnished leaves, and then with a mil- 
lion throbs of light swept like a jeweled 
signal lamp along the surface of the wa- 
tery trail. 

“ By George!” muttered Beach. 
is fairyland!” 

The exclamation caused the Panglima 
to raise his head and glance to the right 
and left. The steersman caught his eye 
and spoke quietly to the oarsmen. The 
rowing almost ceased. One sampan aft- 
er another passed, and gradually, with- 
out exciting remark, they took their 
place in the rear of the flotilla. Then 
the men lay back on their oars, and let 
the current carry them silently down 
the stream. 

The faint, waxen glimmer of the rising 
moon found its way through the massy 
leaves, just making distinguishable the 
great boles of the encompassing trees, 
and dimming the corruscant lights of 
their convoy of fireflies. 

The Panglima leaned over toward the 
prisoners and said, “I am very sorry 


“ It 
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that Iam forced to request you to let me 
blindfold you for a very few minutes.” 

Wahpering alone was bound hand and 
foot, and thrown down into the bottom 
of the boat. The prau turned swiftly 
around and headed down the stream. 
Then it stopped again, aud they felt it 
turn once more against the current. 

The Panglima whispered: “ Lower 
your heads.” The boat crushed slowly 
through a tangle of damp foliage, and 
a fresh, cool breeze fanned their faces. 

They had emerged from the river and 
were in an open stream. The trees were 
tall and straight, and free from under- 
brush. The crescent moon played in 
checkered spots among their dim aisles, 
and covered the narrow river with a del- 
icate tracery of sheen and shadow. 

The chief removed the bandages with 
well-worded apologies. 

“This is much pleasanter than the 
river?” he queried. 

“Much,” answered the Doctor, inhal- 
ing a deep breath of the cool, night air: 
“that river was like a cavern ; the smoke 
of the torches would have asphyxiated 
me in another hour. But is it out of 
place to ask where we are going with all 
this secrecy?” 

“ Not at all. I am taking you to new 
fields and woods to conquer. To my 
summer house, if I may speak of a sum- 
mer resort in this land of perpetual 
summer. I call it Sandringham. As 
you are not an Englishman, you will 
not resent it.” 

“TI should think you would be the one 
to resent it,” laughed the Doctor, quite 
contented at the thought of the plan- 
docks, the musangs, the boars, the ti- 
gers, and possibly the elephants he 
would bag. 

The Panglima handed them a case of 
manilas and lit one himself. 

“QO, we feel no real ill-will toward the 
English, so do not object to adopting 
their names and customs. They are a 
great improvement over the Dutch, as 
masters. We were robbed under them 


and driven to the sea. The Dutch are 
to blame for the somewhat sanguinary 
reputation that we have asa race. It 
is a wonder why your great nations of 
the earth allow such a hard, grasping, 
cruel Jittle nation to hold and ruin such 
beautiful islands as Java and Sumatra. 
I don’t love the English ; they are vain- 
glorious, conceited, and bigoted: but 
they have some excuse for being so. 
The Dutch I despise and hate. Look 
at Acheen —” 

Suddenly the boat paused. 

The Panglima sprang up. 

“TI have quite forgotten myself. | 
must ask you to put on your bandages 
once more.” 

In a half hour the keel grated on a 
muddy shore. The Chief took the Doc- 
tor’s hand, and aided first him and then 
Beach to alight. 

After an hour’s hard walk along a 
rough jungle path, they emerged once 
more into the cool night air. Torches 
flashed in their faces, and a sound of 
hurrying footsteps and a low hum of 
voices reached their ears. The deep 
baying of a pack of hounds blended 
with the shrill soprano of female voices 
and the rougher tones of their guides. 

The two were left standing for some 
moments, as though forgotten in the 
general mélée. The Doctor’s hand 
sought that of his companion and gave 
it a reassuring shake. 

Suddenly their bandages were stripped 
off from behind, and they found them- 
selves in the midst of a scene so strange 
and fantastic that they could hardly be- 
lieve their eyes. It was all too much 
like a bit of the Arabian Nights En- 
chantment, to step from the heart of a 
Malayan forest into the midst of far- 
reaching lawns, dimly-lighted tennis 
courts, and walks and roads that might 
have been on an English country place, 

The moon was shining athwart the 
tops of the massive jungle that towered 
like a wall on all sides. Just out of its 
shadow rose a great attap bungalow, 
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built up ten feet from the ground, and 
surrounded on all sides by wide-spread- 
ing verandas. A mammoth banyan tree 
stood at one side of the structure, and 
the veranda, which ran out and enclosed 
it, seemed to cover fully a half acre. 
The pendant roots of the tree reached 
down through the platform like a maze 
of rustic pillars. Reflecting lamps and 
painted glass Chinese lanterns hung 
from this natural ceiling over a table 
spread with costly plate and glass. 

Removed from the central bungalow, 
and partly wrapped in the shadow of 
the forest, were the dim outlines of 
several smaller bungalows. 

A huge bonfire was burning in the 
plaza before the house and lights danced 
among the trees. 

A swiftly flying night-jar dashed close 
to Beach’s face, and the harsh cries of 
awakening peacocks recalled the pris- 
oners from their absorption. 

“Well, I’ll be shot!” ejaculated the 
astonished World’s Fair Commissioner. 

“So—so’ll — 1!” echoed the man of 
science, dropping the monocle in his 
effort to recover his senses. 

“Sandringham, gentlemen. Welcome 
to the home of your humble servant, the 
Panglima Muda of Jempol!”’ 

As neither answered, he went on. 
“May I show you to your rooms? I am 
going to invite you toa late dinner to- 
night. So will you kindly find your way 
out on to the veranda, under the banyan 
tree, when the gong sounds. Never 
mind the dress suits,” he finished smil- 
ingly. “Au revoir!” 

A guard conducted them witha surly 
“ Wari,” (Come,) up the ladder, across 
the elastic veranda to the door of two 
small rooms that opened into each other, 
with partitions of attap heavily hung 
with Japanese draperies. The floor was 
of a black hard wood, oiled until every 
light or object cast flickering shadows 
along its gleaming surface. 

Their boxes were awaiting them and 
their clothes were laid out on the bed. 
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“Humph!” assented the Doctor, as 
he ran his eyes over the lot. “Nota 
bottle broken !” 

Beach threw off his soiled suit of linen 
and with a sigh of pleasure pushed aside 
the bamboo chicks that concealed an 
alcove bath room, and commenced 
showering himself with tins of water 
from the cool, small-necked Shanghai 
jar. 

As the first douche of water fell with 
a splash on the open floor and down 
through it into the darkness below, he 
heard a muttered exclamation of wrath 
and a quick step. He whistled softly 
to himself, and went on with his bath, 

As they stepped across the dimly 
lighted drawing-room that ran through 
the center of the house, Beach tripped 
over a heavy rug, and his hands came 
down on the key-board of a grand square 
piano, a discordant crash breaking the 
stillness of the room. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he seated himself be- 
fore this latest surprise, and commenced 
running over bits of the latest operas, 
popular songs, and waltzes. 

The Doctor, whose taste for music 
never went beyond the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” or “ Marching Through Geor- 
gia,” looked curiously at the piano, and 
passed out on to the veranda. 

“Let me know when thegongsounds,”’ 
Beach shouted after him, and plunged 
into the woeful tale of Johnnie Jones 
and his Sister Sue. 

The folds of the drapery rustled in 
the far end of the room. The heavy 
odor of Arab-essence filled the air. The 
draperies seemed to swell and fill out, as 
though some one was pressing against 
them. Once a shapely brown hand 
grasped a curtain, and drewit quickly to 
one side. Beach rather felt than knew 
that several pairs of eyes were watching 
him from the protecting darkness of the 
softly swaying hangings, and it excited 
him to dash from one brilliant instru- 
mental to another. 

“If I’m playing to his Nibbs’s ha- 
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rem,” he thought, “I'll have them all 
out here waltzing in another five min- 
utes.” 

Forgetting himself in the execution 
of a difficult passage of music, he neg- 
lected for a moment the shadowy forms 
to watch thekeyboard. Something white 
lay at his feet and attracted his atten- 
tion. He stooped and picked it up. It 
was a small cambric handkerchief. In 
one corner was written ina fine hand, 
“ Gladys Mead.” 

The deep, clear tones of the gong 
came booming up from below. Crush- 
ing the handkerchief in his hand he 
stepped out on to the veranda. The 
blood surged to his head, and an unac- 
countable excitement took possession of 
him. He could barely control his voice 
as he addressed some commonplace to 
his host. The Panglima regarded him 
intently, and waved his hand gracefully 
toward the table. 

They dined under the great banyan 
tree, and the cooling swish of the broad 
punkah. It was an ideal night, and a 
perfectly served dinner. The Doctor 
almost forgot his humiliating position, 
and allowed himself the luxury of a 
time-worn joke, at which the Pangligma 
laughed politely. 

Beach was preoccupied. The finding 
of the handkerchief had altered the 
course of his plans. He had thought 
only of his own safety,—now he must 
think of that of another. He was in 
the same house with the kidnaped girl. 
She was probably listening at that 
moment to their laughter and talk,— 
wondering whether they were friends 
or foes, dreading the hour when they 
should finish, living a whole life of an- 
guish while they calmly mixed their 
curry and sipped their claret. All his 
chivalrous instincts were up in arms. 
He could hardly retain his seat during 
the platitudes of his companion and the 
polite rejoinders of their host. At times 
he felt that he must spring to his feet, 
and demand an explanation and the 
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girl’s release. And then he thought sar- 
donically of what the answer would be. 

He worked his hand softly into his 
pocket, and felt the delicate threads of 
the handkerchief. 

“ Your fair owner may come high, but 
we must have her!” he muttered in- 
wardly, clothing his heroic resolve in 
the expressive slang of the day. 

“The Queen!” proposed the Pangli- 
ma, rising, and the three men emptied 
their glasses in unison. 


VII. 


THREE weeks had passed since that 
eventful ball at the Residency. 

The time seemed like one long, horri- 
ble nightmare to Gladys Mead. She 
had hardly realized what was occurring 
during the journey that followed her 
capture. She had sunk from one half 
conscious state to another. She dimly 
remembered the regular splash of pad- 
dles, of being placed in a litter, of the 
springy motion and long, rapid strides 
of her bearers, of a moon high above 
her, and of her thankfulness to some 
one who sat over her and fanned her for 
hours at a time. 

When she awoke for a moment on a 
bed ina strangely beautiful room, the 
kind brown face of the fanner was bend- 
ing over her, trying to make her drink 
froma cup. She only realized that it 
was night, and that she was very tired. 
She drank from the cup and turned on 
her pillow. 


THE sun shining through a low, barred 
window across from her bed fell full on 
her face, and she raised herself and 
looked about her in wondering surprise. 

A young Malay girl, dressed simply 
in a silken sarong and kabaya, opened 
the door of the mosquito-house, ap- 
proached noiselessly, and then impuls- 
ively knelt down and kissed her hand. 

“T am Maida,” she whispered, in the 
soft, liquid accents of her people. 
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Gladys gazed inquiringly into the 
sweet young face. She saw that the 
girl’s teeth were unfiled, and her lips 
unstained with betel-nut, and asked 
weakly, — 

‘‘ You are not a wife?” 

“No,” she answered, blushing through 
her brown skin. “I am to be married 
in two months to His Highness the 
Crown Prince. I am the sister of Omar, 
the Panglima Muda of Jempol,” she fin- 
ished, raising her head proudly. 

“ The sister of Omar Rahman!” ex- 
claimed Gladys, springing to her feet. 
‘Ts this is house?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, looking up, 
her eyes filled with mingled surprise 
and admiration.” 

“Yes,” she repeated, “this is San- 
dringham. Dress and come with me. It 
is very lovely.” 

“Where is Omar? Who brought me 
here ?”’ she demanded fiercely. 

“TI do not know. MHadji Mat, the 


punghulo, said they found you in a boat 


floating on the river. Were you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I don’t know! I 
must have been!” And she sank back 
on the bed, the tears rushing into her 
eyes. 

“Don’t cry,” crooned Maida, gather- 
ing up the mass of black hair that fell 
over the girl’s shoulders, and touching 
the damp cheeks with her brown fingers. 
“Don’t cry. When Omar comes he will 
take you home, or —” and she paused 
and clapped her hands. “ You are very 
beautiful. Maybe he will love you and 
marry you, and then you will be my sis- 
ter. I will ask him.” 

“ Marry me!” the sobbing ceased in 
an instant. “Never: I have told him 
no, over and over.” A look of hate and 
defiance came into her eyes. 

The maid shrunk from her. Gladys 
put out her hand, but the girl only drew 
farther back. Her great brown eyes 
seemed to burn. 

“You have said no to Omar! You 
call Omar a villain. Omar shall not 
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marry you. I will tell him, and he will 
make you his mistress. You shall live 
with Fatima, Zella, Kisha, and the rest, 
and they will paint your white skin and 
dress you in a sarong, and tear your 
black eves out. I will call Mamat, and 
you will see!”’ 

She sprang toward the door. 

“ Maida,” said Gladys beseechingly, 
“come back. Forgive me. I am very 
sad. Be good to me. I danced with 
Omar at the Residency. He could not 
have done this!” 

Maida paused irresolutely. Curiosity 
triumphed, and she came back. 

“Did you dance with Omar? O how 
I should love to. When I am married 
to Prince Abdullah I shall give a ball at 
the /stana,and you shall comeand dance 
with Omar. You shall dance with Ab- 
dullah, if —if — you promise not to make 
love to him.” 

Maida was the prisoner’s daily com- 
panion. Save for the servants that 
brought their meals, and Mamat the 
eunuch, who accompanied them on their 
walks, she saw no one. They roamed at 
will over the big bungalow, played ten- 
nis after the sun had lost some of its 
fierce intensity, dined on the veranda 
under the curious old banyan tree, and 
spent hours before the piano in the 
dimly lighted drawing-room. Zella, Fa- 
tima, and the women, would glide noise- 
lessly along the veranda, and listen from 
behind the bamboo chicks, and glide 
away as noiselessly as they came. 

The grounds of the great compound 
outside had been laid out by the Kedux 
Besar of the Sultan’s gardens at Pekan. 
Softly mottled crotons, whose leaves 
were a perpetual reminder of the maples 
in the autumn at the old Rectory at 
home ; bourgainvilliers,—one vivid mass 
of solferino ; hibiscus, convolvulus, and 
alamander bushes dotted the beautifully 
kept lawns, and stood out in grateful 
relief to the dark green background of 
the jungle. 

A row of flamboyants and spathodias 
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lined the circling walks and littered the 
red earth with their red petals. 

It was a botanic chaos. Banyan and 
sacred waringhan trees, covering great 
stretches of ground, dropped their fan- 
tastic roots into the steaming earth like 
living stalactites. Ponds were covered 
with the sacred lotus, blue lilies, and the 
flesh-colored cups of the superb Victoria 
Regia. Monkeys swung from the rope- 
like tendrils of the rubber vines, and 
spotted deer gamboled beneath the 
shade of the mango trees. The heavy 
odors of the gardenia and the dragon 
orchid filled the air, and mingled with 
the perfumes that came sweeping from 
a plantation of pepper, coffee, and pine- 
apples. 

For a week Gladys almost forgot her 
troubles in the surprise of her surround- 
ings. She convinced herself that she 
had really been picked up by Omar’s 
men, that perhaps she had been rescued 
by them from the dreaded Orang Kayah 
and brought here for safe keeping, that 
her brother would soon join her and take 
her back. She even felt a twinge of re- 
morse at her treatment of the Panglima. 

She could never marry him. She had 
only been nice to him to please her 
father. She hated his selfish, oily, cat- 
like ways, and yet he had been very kind 
tothem. Sometimes she would sit for 
hours and dream of what her life would 
be as his wife, and then with a shudder 
of disgust would go to the piano and 
play until the hateful dreams had passed. 

Maida humored her fair companion’s 
spells of despondency, and in her own 
simple mind ascribed them toa secret 
longing for Omar’s presence. 

The Panglima appeared before them 
one day, as they were seated on the ver- 
anda playing with a pet wak wah. She 
looked up and smiled sweetly, while 
Maida ran and threw her arms about her 
brother’s neck. He came close up to 
Gladys’s side, and stroked the silken 
head of the monkey. 

“Ts my brother here?” 
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“No,” he answered briefly, looking 
steadily down into her face. 

She blushed angrily under his gaze 
and arose. 

“ Have you come to take me back?” 

“Are you not contented here?” he 
asked, ignoring her question. 

She looked at him in amazement, her 
eyes flashing, her lips quivering with 
excitement. “Contented here?” she 
echoed. “Please explain yourself!” 

He glanced uneasily from her to his 
sister. 

“You may go, Maida. Will you come 
into the drawing room, Gladys?” 

“No! Don’t call me Gladys. You 
presume on a childish acquaintance. 
Explain yourself here.” 

“As you will!” he answered, speaking 
slowly with a distinctness that caused 
the girl to listen in spite of herself. 

“Your lightest wish has always been 
my law. I brought you here—” 

“Oh, you brought me here!” she 
sneered. “J did not credit you with so 
much courage. Proceed, pray.” 

“I brought you here where you could 
be away from the influence of that gos- 
siping station,—with its old women, dis- 
gruntled men and beardless subalterns. 
I brought you here where I could have 
your society once more as in the days 
when we were school childrea together. 
I hoped that once away from lying 
tongues you would look kindly on my 
suit and leave here as—my wife.” 

The girl staggered back and threw up 
her hands as though to protect herself. 
The blood left her face as she stood 
looking into the eager, cruel eyes before 
her; then she sank down on a bamboo 
seat and broke into an uncontrollable 
flood of weeping. 

“As your wife!—Never—I would 
rather—die!” 

The silver wah wah pressed close to 
his mistress’s skirts and chattered and 
whistled with fright. 

The Panglima’s hand sought the 
handle of his kris, and then with a mut- 
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tered curse grasped the leg of the pet, 
and with a lightning-like movement 
dashed his brains out against the bole 
of the great banyan. 

A week later he came to her again, 
and told her of a battle with the Eng- 
lish, of how he had captured two Ameri- 
cans, whom he promised to bring to 
Sandringham to enliven her visit. 

She listened with averted face and 
downcast eyes, until suddenly in a burst 
of passion he grasped her hand, bore it 
to his lips, and pleaded for her love with 
a fervor that overwhelmed her. He 
turned from pleading to threats and 
from threats to entreaties, with a rapid- 
ity that allowed no answer. 

Once she had tried to escape. She 
found the entrance of a path that led 
into the jungle. It was well hidden by 
a network of rubber vines and a great 
bourgainvillier bush. Without a mo- 
ment’s thoughts he darted into it, while 
her companion’s back was turned, and 
ran on and on down a long, dusky aisle 
until she arrived breathless and faint at 
the shore of a narrow river. Nothing 
but the black mud-covered form of a 
crocodile sleeping in the sun could she 
see on either bank. The path ended in 
the river and the impenetrable sides of 
the jungle. 

She sat down and pressed her hands 
to her burning face. A feeling of utter 
despair came over her, that for the first 
time made her almost long for death, 
so hopeless did it seem for her to try 
to hold out against the powerful chief 
who was determined to make her his 
wife. She could not weep, only rock 
back and forth and call over and over, 
—“My brother—I want my brother— 
where is my brother ?”’ 

So she sat foran hour until the eunuch 
came and raised her and carried her 
back to her room. 

Afterwards the days had been passed 
in moody silence. Plans of escape were 
constantly in hermind. Her little com- 
panion despaired in her attempts to 
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make her cheerful, and would leave he 
alone for hours at a time. 

The arrival of the Americans had 
brought fresh hope. She had seen the 
flare of torches that announced their 
approach and had heard the Joud orders. 
She had caught glimpses of dark forms, 
and her heart had throbbed wildly when 
she found that they were to be domi- 
ciled in the same bungalow with herself, 
only to have it sink with a sickening 
foreboding, as the gay ball-room airs 
came floating to her ears from the dim- 
ly lighted drawing-room. 

“A prisoner would never play like 
that,” she thought, as she pressed her 
face close to the bars of her window. 

She watched them at dinner until she 
saw one of them arise and go stagger- 
ing across the veranda; then she drew 
back with a shudder of disgust, threw 
herself on her bed and tried to sleep, 
fearing the Panglima, flushed with wine, 
would come to renew his entreaties. 

A moment later Maida entered, and 
went softly across the heavily rugged 
floor. 

“ Lady sleep?” she asked quietly, as 
she stood gazing tenderly on the pallid 
face and closely shut eyes of the pris- 
oner. 

Going to the night lamp she turned 
it down and went as quietly out, leaving 
the door ajar. 


VIII. 


Ir 1T would have aided the fair pris- 
oner’s cause to have sprung on the 
Chief, as he sat back in his chair smok- 
ing his choice maniia and listening with 
a smile to the Doctor’s garrulous talk, 
Beach would not have hesitated. At 
times it was with difficulty that he re- 
strained himself. 

The Doctor at the end of one of his 
long stories suddenly blurted out :— 

“Oh, I say, Chief, what have you 
done with that girl you were telling us 
about ?” 
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The Panglima glanced quickly at 
Beach and noted his expectant look, and 
said slowly, as he knocked the ashes 
from his cigar,— 

“ Married her.” 

“Ho! Ho!” shouted the Doctor, his 
cheeks flushed, and his eyes sparkling 
from the effects of the wine. 

“So the minx couldn’t resist you, 
hey! They’re all alike, Chief,—hic !— 
all alike, only want a little—hic !—urg- 
ing.” And the Doctor rose unsteadily 
from the table. 

“ Why don’t you—hic!—congratulate 
him—hic !—Commissioner ? Can’t you 
present me—hic !—to what do you call 
her ?—hic !—Mrs. Panglima ?”’—he went 
on, steadying himself on the railing of 
the veranda. “Sh—No?—hic !—well, 
then, guten Abend,—I—hic !—feel a lit- 
tle shaky. By-by—hic!” 

The Panglima laughed, and nodded 
good night. 

Beach did not look up. He felt mor- 


tified and outraged, that his old, cool- 
headed companion should play so easily 
into the enemy’s hands. 

“The boasting old fool!” he mut- 
tered, as he drew fiercely at his cigar 


and gazed out into the night. “He is 


not even a gentleman.” 

The Doctor stumbled into the great 
drawing-room, talking and hiccoughing 
to himself. As he passed a divan in a 
darkened corner he dropped down on it 
and listened. He heard some one speak- 
ing in Malay behindthe curtains. Then 
the speaker parted them and came soft- 
ly through, and passed so closely that 
the skirt of her sarong brushed his 
knees, out on to the veranda and down 
the ladder. 

In an instant the Doctor was on his 
feet, and had drawn off his boots. Tip- 
toeing to his own room, he stood them 
up by the side of the door, and then felt 
his way carefully among the mass of 
furniture to the end of the room. Open- 
ing the curtains that stood in his way, 
he found himself in a darkened vesti- 
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bule, at the opposite side of which a 
slightly opened door allowed a feeble 
line of light to escape. He moved slowly 
toward it, examining the passage care- 
fully, foot by foot. Once the harsh cry 
of a parrot, from a cage over his head, 
caused him to crouch among the folds 
of the silken drapery. 

As he neared the door, and his eyes 
grew accustomed to the semi-darkness, 
he perceived that what he had taken for 
a rug was the body of a sleeping Ma- 
lay stretched across the threshold. The 
blade of his kris shone dully in the line 
of light. It had fallen from his hand. 

“Humph! I'l] take that little weapon, 
in case of accidents, and add it to my 
Smithsonian collection,’ muttered the 
Doctor, as he stepped over the sleeper 
and pushed open the door. 

The light from a heavily shaded lamp 
behind an Indian screen revealed a mos- 
quito-house at one end of the room, 
while it blended the rugs, screens, di- 
vans, and book-case, in the other end 
into one composite mass. He did not 
hesitate, but went directly toward the 
lamp to the door of the mosquito-house, 
and peered in. 

He could just distinguish the grace- 
fully rounded outlines of a sleeping 
form, and hear its soft, regular breath- 
ing. 

For a moment he stood irresolute, 
with his hand on the latch. 

“I’m an old man and she'll forgive 
me, I reckon,” and he took down his 
monocle slowly, pressed his kindly old 
face to the netting, and whispered,— 

“ Miss Mead, Miss Mead!”’ 

The form stirred uneasily. 

“The deuce! I hope she doesn't 
scream.” 

The Doctor paused and wiped awaya 
few drops of perspiration that had gath- 
ered on his forehead. 

“If she does, I'll have to play drunk 
again. Miss Mead!” —he repeated 
more distinctly,—“‘ Miss Mead! It isa 
friend.” 
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The girl sprang up and reached fora 
kimono that was thrown across a chair 
by her side. 

“Ts it you, Maida?” she asked with a 
frightened quaver in her voice. 

«“S.s-h, Miss Mead,” whispered the 
Doctor again, “do not speak aloud. I 
am Doctor Poultney, a fellow-prisoner. 
I have stolen in to tell you that we know 
of your d— barbarous confinement, and 
te tell you to be ready when we come 
to rescue you.” 

Gladys gasped. 

“Rescue me! O, you must leave the 
room. You will be killed! How did 
you get by the guard? Is that not 
Omar’s voice outside? O, leave me!” 

The Doctor turned his head discreetly 

to one side as the hysterical girl buried 
her face in her bare arms. 
. “There, there, there,—little dear,” 
he answered soothingly. “ Don’t worry 
—that is, not out loud,” and he glanced 
uneasily at the door. 

“T came by the guard all right, and 
here is his tooth-pick. Now—now— 
that ’s right—I must go. Don’t forget.” 

“But how can you rescue me ?” sobbed 

the girl. 

“Never you mind, little one. You 
just dry those pretty eyes and leave that 
to us. We are Americans, and we 'li 
know all about it by tomorrow night.” 

“OQ I must tell you,—I am so glad I 
thought. Behind the great bourgainvil- 
lier that stands close to the jungle oppo. 
site the front of the bungalow is the 
only path out. It is the one:you came by. 
I found it one day and tried to escape, 
but it came to an end on the bank of a 
river,and there was no boat.” 

A snore from outside caused them to 
cease and listen. 

“How can I get out of here? The 
room is barred and a Malay lies before 
the door night and day.” 

“And sleeps,” commented the Doc- 
tor dryly. “O, we will finda way.” 
And he stepped across the floor to the 


low window and laid his hand on the 
bars. 

“They are only wood. Have you a 
knife?” 

She shook her head. 

“Well, here is mine. I’ll trust you 
to make the best use of it. Now good 
night. My name is Jonas Poultney, Ph. 
D., representing the Smith —” 

The men outside on the veranda 
pushed their chairs back from the table, 
and the Panglima said distinctly, so that 
they both heard. 

“Good night.. I will finda bungalow 
that you can have all to yourselves, in the 
morning. I think you will find it pleas- 
anter. Embrace Herr Doctor for me.” 

‘“The dev— I beg pardon,” ex- 
claimed the Doctor excitedly, “that 
complicates matters. Never mind, brace 
—that is to say, cheer up.” And he 
slipped out the door and over the Malay 
hurriedly, for fear he should commit 
further lapses of speech. 

As he moved along the wall of the 
drawing room he unbuttoned his vest, 
disarranged his collar, and then threw 
himself on the divan that was directly 
in line with Beach’s return. 

“ Hello!” growled the younger man, 
“the old fool was n’t able to get to his 
bed!” 

The Doctor hiccoughed strenuously, 
arose with a show of dignity, and stag- 
gered into his room. 

“T have seen her,” he whispered be- 
tween hiccoughs, as Beach helped him 
off with his coat. 

“Keep it up,” he cautioned, with a 
warning kick and a glance at the open 
spaces in the floor beneath. 

“Yes, I’ve seen her. She’s as pretty 
asa picture! Told her we’d stand by 
her like true Americans. There—there. 
No questions now! I’m tired, if I’m 
not drunk!” And in spite of all the 
younger man’s impatience he threw off 
his clothes, and disappeared under the 
silken meshes of his mosquito curtain. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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IN APOLOGY. 


Is 1T but folly the livelong day 
To sit in the sun and sing, 
Haply contented to tune the songs 
To the anvil’s nervous ring — 
The ring of the anvil another strikes — 
Or the far-off slumberous hum 
Of the whirling spools and the shifting looms 
Where the shuttles go and come? 


Folly to echo the pattering rain, 
Or fix with a living word, 
The flash of the scythe, the drift of a leaf, 
Or the sudden call of a bird? 
Folly because on the lower ground 
The wheat stands yellow and tall, 
And the others, afield since the lambent dawn, 
Have been reaping, one and all? 


Daily I see them in silence pass, 
Brawny, and bent, and slow; 

With pitying looks that within my yards 
The garners no fuller grow. 

Brawny, and stolid, and slow, and dull, — 
But yet, at some sudden note 

Of my foolish songs, I have seen them stop 
And listen, with eyes remote,— 


Remote and wistful,—as if a chord, 
Silent perchance since youth, 
Had caught and re-echoed some quickening thrill 
Of sweetness, and hope, and truth.— 
Gone, I grant you, as quick as it came, 
And they turned with vision blurred 
To stolidly plod as before,— but yet, 
It was something that they were stirred. 
Francis E. Sheldon. 
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BUILDING A STATE IN APACHE LAND. II. 


EARLY MINING AND FILIBUSTERING. 


N 1855, when I arrived in 
Washington as an 
amateur delegate 
from the new Ter- 
ritory, the ‘“ Gads- 
den Purchase”’ did 
not attract much 
attention. They 
had something else 
to do. President 


Pierce, the most 
affable of Presi- 
dents, was very 
polite, and asked 
many questions about the new acquisi- 
tion. The Secretary of War, Jefferson 
Davis, promised to order an exploration 


of the Colorado River as soon as he 
could get an appropriation from Con- 
gress, and to send troops to the new 
Territory as soon as they could be 
spared. 

During the winter General Heintzel- 
man came to Washington, and as the 
town was crowded, and he could not 
find suitable accommodations, I had an 
extra bed put in my room at the Na- 
tional, and we messed together. It was 
an advantage to have an officer of the 
Army who had been in command at 
Yuma to give information about the 
country, and the association thus formed 
lasted through life. 

There was not much to be done in 
Washington, so I went over to New 
York, the seat of “The Texas Pacific 
Railroad Company.” This company had 
been organized under a munificent Jand 
grant from the State of Texas. The 
capital stock was a hundred million dol- 
lars. The scheme was to build a rail- 
road from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean on the proceeds of land 


grants and bonds, and make the hundred 
millions of dollars stock as profit, less 
one tenth of one per cent to be paid in 
for expenses and promotion money. The 
President of this company was Robert 
J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Polk; Vice-President, 
Thomas Butler King, of Georgia, late 
Collector of the Port in San Francisco, 
my recent superior ; Secretary, Samuel 
Jaudon, late Cashier of the United 
States Bank. Mr. Walker, the President 
of the company, received me at dinner 
at his mansion on Fifth Avenue, and 
my acquaintance with Thomas Butier 
King was renewed over sparkling vin- 
tages. 

This company had parcelled the world 
out among its officers. Robert J. Wal- 
ker was to have the financial field of 
Europe. Samuel Jaudon, the secretary, 
was to display his financial ability in 
New Yorkand the Atlantic cities. Ed- 
gar Conkling, of Cincinnati, was agent 
for the Mississippi valley. Thomas But- 
ler King was allotted the State of Tex- 
as, and I, being the junior, was to have 
country between the Rio Grande the 
and the Colorado. 

I told them all I knew about the new 
Territory,—and a great deal more,—and 
enlarged upon the advantages that would 
accrue to the railroad company by an 
exploration of the new Territory and a 
development of its mineral resources. 
They inquired how much it would cost 
to make the exploration. I replied that 
I would start with a hundred thousand 
dollars if there was a million behind it. 

A company was organized with a cap- 
ital of two million dollars, and shares 
sold at an average of fifty dollars. Gen- 
eral Heintzelman was appointed presi- 
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dent, and I was appointed “manager and 
commandant.” The office was located at 
Cincinnati, for the convenience of Gen- 
eral Heintzelman, who was stationed 
at Newport Barracks, Ky. William 
Wrightson was appointed secretary. 

As soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments were made I started west on this 
arduous undertaking. The arms and 
equipments had been shipped to San 
Antonio, Texas, and I proceeded there 
to complete the outfit. 

San Antonio was the best outfitting 
place in the Southwest at that time. 
Wagons, ambulances, mules, horses, and 
provisions, were abundant, and men 
could be found in Texas willing to go 
anywhere. 

At San Antonio I met the famous 
George Wilkins Kendall, who advised 
me to go to New Bramfels, where I 
could find some educated German min- 
ers, and as he was going to Austin I 
accompanied him as far as New Bram- 
fels, and received the benefit of his 
introduction. There were plenty of edu- 
cated German miners about New Bram- 
fels, working on farms and selling lager 
beer, and they enlisted joyfully. The 
rest of the company was made up of 
frontiersmen (buckskin boys), who were 
not afraid of the devil. 

We pulled out of San Antonio, Texas, 
on the first of May, 1856, and took the 
road to El Paso, or Paso del Norte, on 
the Rio Grande, 762 miles by the itin- 
erary. The plains of Texas were cov- 
ered with verdure and flowers, and the 
mocking birds made the night march a 
serenade. 

I carried recommendations from the 
War Department to the military officers 
on the frontiers for assistance, if neces- 
sary. The first military post on the 
road was Fort Clark (El Moro), about 
sixty miles west of San Antonio, and a 
beautiful location. The post was at 
that time under the command of the fa- 
mous John Bankhead Magruder, whom 
I had known in California. 
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Magruder had recently returned from 
Europe, bringing two French cooks; 
and as he was a notorious bon vivant, it 
was not disagreeable to accept an invi- 
tation to dinner. 

After breakfast next morning I went 
to take my leave of the officers, but 
Magruder said : — 

“Sir, you cannot go. Consider your- 
self under arrest.” 

I replied, ‘‘ General, I am not aware of 
having violated any of the regulations 
of the Army.” 

- “No, sir, but you are violating the 
rules of hospitality. You shall stay here 
three days. Send your train on to the 
Pecos, and I will send an escort with 
you to overtake it. 

So I remained at Fort Clark three 
days in duress, and never had a prisoner 
of war more hospitable entertainment. 
Texas overflows with abundant provis- 
ions, if they only had French cooks. 

After a toilsome and dangerous march 
through Lipans and Comanches we 
arrived on the upper Rio Grande, at El 
Paso, in time to spend the Fourth of 
July. El Pasoat this time was enjoying 
an era of commercial prosperity. The 
Mexican trade was good. Silver flowed 
in in a stream. 

After recruiting at E] Paso we moved 
up to the crossing of the Rio Grande at 
Fort Thorn, and prepared to plunge into 
Apache land. Doctor Steck, the Indian 
agent in New Mexico, kindly offered to 
accompany us on a visit to his wards, 
the Apaches. Camping the command 
on the green-fringed Mimbres I took five 
men, and with Doctor Steck and his 
interpreter made a visit to the Apaches 
in their stronghold at Santa Rita del 
Cobre. 

There was an old triangular-shaped 
fort built by the Spaniards which afford- 
ed shelter. There were about three 
hundred Apaches in camp,—physically, 
fine looking fellows who seemed as happy 
as the day was long. The agent dis- 
tributed two wagon loads of corn, from 
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which they made “ tiz-win,” an intoxi- 
cating drink. 

Their principal business, if they have 
any, is stealing stock in Mexico and 
selling it onthe RioGrande. The mule 
trade was lively. They proved them- 
selves expert marksmen ; but I noticed 
always cut the bullets out of the trees, 
as they are economists in ammunition 
if nothing else. 

Deer and turkeys were plentiful, and 
we feasted for several days in the old 
triangular fort and under the trees. 
Doctor Steck told the Apaches that I 
was “a mighty big man,” and they must 
not steal any of my stock nor kill any of 
my men. 

The chiefs said they wanted to be 
friends with the Americans, and would 
not molest us if we did not interfere 
with their “trade with Mexico.” 

On this basis we made a treaty and 
the Apaches kept it. 

I had a lot of tin-types taken in New 
York, which I distributed freely among 
the chiefs, so they might know meif we 
should meet again. Many years after- 
wards an Apache girl told me they could 
have killed me often from ambush, but 
they remembered the treaty and would 
not doit. I have generally found the 
Indians willing to keep faith with the 
whites, if the whites will keep faith with 
them. 

After leaving the camp at the Mim- 
bres, we crossed the Chiricahua Moun- 
tains, and camped for noon on a little 
stream called the San Simon, which emp- 
ties into the Gila River. We had scarce- 
ly unlimbered when the rear guard 
called out, “ Apaches !”’ and about a hun- 
dred came thundering down the west- 
ern slope of the mountain, well mounted 
and well armed. Their horsemanship 
was admirable, their horses in good con- 
dition, and many of them caparisoned 
with silver-mounted saddles and bridles, 
the spoil of Mexican foray. 

A rope was quickly stretched across 
the road, the ammunition boxes got out, 


and everything prepared for a fight. 
The chief was a fine-looking man named 
Alessandro, and as a fight was the last 
thing we desired, a parley was called 
when they reached the rope. 

When asked what they wished, they 
said they wanted to come into camp and 
trade ; that they had captives, mules, 
mescal, and so on. We told them we 
were not traders, and had nothing to 
sell. They were rather insolent at this, 
and made some demonstrations against 
the rope. I told the interpreter to say 
that I would shoot the first man that 
crossed the rope, and they retired for 
consultation. Finally they thought bet- 
ter of it, or did not like the looks of our 
rifles and pistols, and struck off for their 
homes in the north. 

I had a stalwart native of Bohemia in 
the company who was considered very 
brave ; but when the attack was immi- 
nent he was a little slow in coming for- 
ward, and I cried out somewhat angrily, 
“ Anton, why don’t you come out ?” 

He replied, “Wait till I light my 
pipe.” And that Dutchman stalked out 
with a rifle in his hand, two pistols on 
his sides, and a great German pipe in his 
mouth. 

The Apaches did not trouble us any 
more, and after crossing high mountains 
and wide valleys we arrived on the San- 
ta Cruz River, and camped atthe old 
Mission Church of San Xavier del Bac. 

Three leagues northtof the Mission 
Church of San Xavier del Bac (Bac 
means water) is located the ancient and 
honorable pueblo of Tucson. This is 
the most ancient pueblo in Arizona, and 
is first mentioned in Spanish§history in 
the narrative of Castefiada, in 1540. The 
Spanish expedition of Coronado in 
search of gold stoppedjhere awhile, and 
washed some gold from the sands of the 
Cafion del Oro on sheep-skins. It is 
well known that that expedition drove 
sheep. The Spaniards, from this ex- 
perience, remembering the island of 
Colchis, named the place Tucson,— Ja- 
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son in Spanish. The “ancient and hon- 
orable pueblo ” has borne this name ever 
since, without profound knowledge of its 
origin. 

The patron saint of Tucson is San 
Augustine, and as it was now the last of 
August the fiestain honor of her patron 
saint was being celebrated. 

As we had had a long march anda 
dry time, the animals were sent out to 
graze in charge of the Papago Indians 
living around the Mission ; two weeks’ 
furlough was given to the men to attend 
the fiesta, confess their sins, and get ac- 
quainted with the Mexican sefioritas, 
who flocked there in great numbers from 
the adjoining State of Sonora. 

Music and revelry were continued day 
and night, with very few interruptions 
by violence. The only disorder that I 
observed was caused by a quarrel among 
some Americans, and the use of the in- 
fernal revolver. There were not more 
than a dozen Americans in the pueblo 
of Tucson when we arrived, and they 
they were not Methodist preachers. 
The town has grown with the country, 
and now contains a population of nearly 
ten thousand people, of many shades of 
color and many nationalities. 

The first question to be settled was 
the location of a headquarters. for the 
company. We had come a long way, at 
considerable risk and expense, and for- 
tunately without disaster. We were now 
encamped in view of the scene of our 
future operations, and the exploration 
and settlement of a territory of consid- 
erably over a hundred thousand square 
miles was before us, and the destiny of 
a new State was in embryo. It would 
not be prudent to expose the lives of the 
men and the valuable property we had 
hauled so far to the cupidity of the na- 
tives ; and therefore a safe place for 
storage and for defense was the first 
necessity in selecting a headquarters. 
We had some hundred and fifty horses 
‘and mules, wagons, ambulances, arms, 
provisions, merchandise, mining mate- 
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rial,—and moreover, what we considered 
of inestimable value, the fut ure,—in our 
keeping, and a proper location was a 
grave consideration. 

The Spaniards had located a presidio 
at the base of the Santa Rita Mountains, 
on the Santa Cruz River, a stream as 
large and as beautiful as the Arno, flow- 
ing from the southeast, and watering 
opulent valleys which had been formerly 
occupied and cultivated. This presidio 
was called Tu-bac (the water). The 
Mexican troops had just evacuated the 
presidio of Tubac, leaving the quarters 
in a fair state of preservation, minus the 
doors and windows, which they hauled 
away. 

The presidio of Tubac was about ten 
leagues south of the mission church of 
San Xavier del Bac, on the Santa Cruz 
River, on the high road (camino real) 
to Sonora and Mexico ; consequently we 
struck camp at the Mission San Xavier 
del Bac, and pulled out for the presidio 
of Tubac to establish our headquarters 
and future home. 

There was not a soul in the old pre- 
sidio. It was like entering the ruins of 
Pompeii. Nevertheless we set to work, 
cleaned out the quarters, repaired the 
corrals, and prepared to make ourselves 
as comfortable as possible. 

The first necessity in a new settle- 
ment is lumber, and we dispatched men 
to the adjacent mountains of Santa Rita 
to cut pine with whip-saws, and soon 
had lumber for doors, windows, tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, and the primitive fur- 
niture necessary for housekeeping. The 
quarters could accommodate about three 
hundred men, and the corrals were am- 
ple for the animals. The old quartel 
made a good storehouse, and the tower 
on the north, of which three stories re- 
mained, was utilized as a lookout. The 
beautiful Santa Cruz washed the eastern 
side of the presidio, and fuel and grass 
were abundant in the valley and on the 
mountain sides. It was not more than 
a hundred leagues to Guaymas, the sea- 
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port of the Gulf of California, where Eu- 
ropean merchandise could be obtained. 
There were no frontier custom houses 
at that time to vex and hinder commerce. 

In the autumn of 1856 we had made 
the headquarters of the company at Tu- 
bac comfortable, laid in a store of pro- 
visions for the winter, and were ready 
to begin the exploration of the country 
for mines. When you look at the San- 
ta Rita Mountains from Tubac, it seems 
a formidable undertaking to tunnel and 
honeycomb them for mines. Neverthe- 
less, we began the attack with stout 
hearts and strong arms, full of hope and 
enthusiasm. The mines in the Santa 
Rita Mountains had been previously 
worked by the Spaniards and Mexicans, 
as was evident by the ruins of arrastres 
and smelters. Gold could be washed 
on the mountain sides, and silver veins 
could be traced by the discolored grass. 

As soon as it was known in Mexico 
that an American company had arrived 
in Tubac, Mexicans from Sonora and 
the adjacent States came in great num- 
bers to work, and skillful miners could 
be employed at from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars a month and rations. Sonora 
furnished flour, beef, beans, sugar, bar- 
ley, corn, and vegetables, at moderate 
prices. 

A few straggling Americans came 
along now and then on pretense of seek- 
ing employment. When questioned on 
that delicate subject, they said they 
would work for $10 a day and board ; 
that they got that in California, and 
would never work for less. After stay- 
ing a few days at the company’s ex- 
pense they would reluctantly move on, 
showing their gratitude for hospitality 
by spreading the rumor that “the man- 
agers at Tubac employed foreigners and 
greasers, and would not give a white 
man a chance.” They were generally 
worthless, dissipated, dangerous, low 
white trash. 

Many Mexicans that had been former- 
ly soldiers at the presidio of Tubac had 
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little holdings of land in the valley, and 
returned to cultivate their farms, in 
many cases accompanied by their fam- 
ilies. 

By Christmas, 1856, an informal cen- 
sus showed the presence of fully a 
thousand souls (such as they were) in 
the valley of the Santa Cruz in the 
vicinity of Tubac. We had no law but 
love, and no occupation but labor. No 
government, no taxes, no public debt, 
no politics. It was a community in a 
perfect state of nature. As “syndic” 
under New Mexico, I opened a book of 
records, performed the marriage cere- 
mony, baptized children, and granted 
divorces. 

Sonora has always been famous for 
the beauty and gracefulness of its sefior- 
itas. The civil wars in Mexico, and the 
exodus of the male population from 
Northern Mexico to California, had dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of population, 
till in some pueblos the disproportion 
was as great as a dozen females to one 
male; and in the genial climate of So- 
nora this anomalous condition of society 
was unendurable. Consequently the 
sefioritas and grass widows sought the 
American camp on the Santa Cruz 
River. When they could get transpor- 
tation in wagons hauling provisions they 
came in state,—others came on the hur- 
ricane deck of burros, and many came 
on foot. All were provided for. 

The Mexican sefioritas really had a 
refining influence on the frontier popu- 
lation. Many of them had been edu- 
cated at convents, and all of them were 
good Catholics. They called the Amer- 
ican men “‘ Los God-dammes,” and the 
American women “ Las Camisas-Colo- 
radas.” If there is anything that a 
Mexican woman despises it is a red pet- 
ticoat. They are exceedingly dainty in 
their underclothing,— wear the finest 
linen they can afford; and spend half 
their lives over the washing machine. 
The men of Northern Mexico are far in- 
ferior to the women in every respect. 
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This accretion of female population 
added very much to the charms of fron- 
tier society. The Mexican women were 
not by any means useless appendages 
in camp. They could keep house, cook 
some dainty dishes, wash clothes, sew, 
dance, and sing, — moreover, they weré 
expert at cards, and divested many a 
miner of his week’s wages over a game 
of monte. 

As Alcalde of Tubac under the gov- 
ernment of New Mexico, I was legally 
authorized to celebrate the rites of mat- 
rimony, baptize children, grant divorces, 
execute criminals, declare war, and per- 
form all the functions of the ancient El- 
Cadi. The records of this primitive pe- 
riod are on filein the Recorder’s office of 
the Pueblo of Tucson, Pima County. 

Tubac becamea kind of Gretna Green 
for runaway couples from Sonora; as 
the priest there charged them twenty- 
five dollars, and the Alcalde of Tubac 
tied the knot gratis, and gave them a 
treat besides. 

I had been marrying people and bap- 
tizing children at Tubac for a year or 
two, and had a good many godchildren 
named Carlos or Carlotta according to 
gender, and began to feel quite patriar- 
chal, when Bishop Lamé sent down 
Father Mashboef, (Vicar Apostolic,) of 
New Mexico, to look after the spiritual 
condition of the Arizona people. 

It required all the sheets and table- 
cloths of the establishment to fix up a 
confessional room, and we had to wait 
till noon for the blessing at breakfast ; 
but worse than all that, my commadres, 
who used to embrace me with such af- 
fection, went away with their reybosas 
over their heads without even a friendly 
salutation. 

It was “muy triste” in Tubac, and I 
began to feel the effects of the ban of 
the Church ; when one day after break- 
fast Father Mashboef took me by the 
arm, (a man always takes you by the arm 
when he has anything unpleasant to 
say,) and said :—. 
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“My young friend, I appreciate all 
you have been trying to do for these 
people ; but these marriages you have 
celebrated are not good in the eyes of 
God.” 

I knew there would be a riot on the 
Santa Cruz if this ban could not be 
lifted. The women were sulky, and the 
men commenced cursing and swearing, 
and said they thought they were enti- 
tled to all the rights of matrimony. 

My strong defense was that I had not 
charged any of them anything, and had 
given them a marriage certificate with 
a seal on it, made out of a Mexican dol- 
lar; and had given a treat and fired off 
the anvil. Still, although the Pope of 
Rome was beyond the jurisdiction of 
even the Alcalde of Tubac, I could not 
see the way open for a restoration of 
happiness. 

At last I arranged with Father Mash- 
boef to give the sanction of the Church 
to the marriages and legitimize the little 
Carloses and Carlottas with holy water, 
and it cost the company about $700 to 
rectify the matrimonial situation on the 
Santa Cruz. 

An idea that it was lonesome at Tubac 
would be incorrect. One can never be 
lonesome who is useful, and it was con- 
sidered at the time that the opening of 
mines which yielded nothing before, the 
cultivation of land which lay fallow, the 
employment of labor which was idle, 
and the development of a new country, 
were meritorious undertakings. 

The table at Tubac was generously 
supplied with the best the market afford- 
ed, besides venison, antelope, turkeys, 
bear, quail, wild ducks, and other game, 
and we obtained through Guaymas a 
reasonable supply of French wines for 
Sunday dinners and the celebration of 
feast days. 

It is astonishing how rapidly the 
development of mines increases com- 
merce. We had scarcely commenced to 
make silver bars—“current with the 
merchant ”"—when the plaza at Tubac 
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presented a picturesque scene of primi- 
tive commerce. Pack trains arrived 
from Mexico, loaded with all kinds of 
provisions. The rule was to purchase 
everything they brought, whether we 
wanted it or not. They were quite will- 
ing to take in exchange silver bars or 
American merchandise. Sometimes 
they preferred American merchandise. 
Whether they paid duties in Mexico was 
none of our business. We were essen- 
tially free traders. 

The winter was mild and charming, 
very little snow, and only frost enough 
to purify the atmosphere. It would be 
difficult to find in any country of the 
world, so near the sea, such prolific val- 
leys fenced in by mountains teeming 
with minerals. The natural elements 
of prosperity seem concentrated in pro- 
fusion seldom found. In our primitive 


simplicity we reasoned that if we could 
take ores from the mountains and re- 
duce them to gold and silver with which 
to pay for labor and purchase the pro- 


ductions of the valleys, a community 
could be established in the country in- 
dependent of foreign resources. The 
result will show the success or failure 
of this Utopian scheme. 

The usual routine at Tubac, in addi- 
tion to the regular business of distribut- 
ing supplies to the mining camps, was 
chocolate or strong coffee the first thing 
in the morning, breakfast at sunrise, 
dinner at noon, and supper at sunset. 

Sunday was the day of days at Tubac, 
as the superintendents came in from the 
mining camps to spend the day and take 
dinner, returning in the afternoon. One 
Sunday we had a fat wild turkey weigh- 
ing about twenty-five pounds, and one 
of my engineers asked permission t 
assist in the cocina. It was done to a 
charm, and stuffed with pine nuts, which 
gave it a fine flavor. 

As we had plenty of horses and sad- 
dies, a gallop to the old Mission of San 
José de Turnucacori, one league south 
on the Santa Cruz River, afforded exer- 
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cise and diversion for the ladies, espe- 
cially of a Sunday afternoon. The old 
mission was rapidly going to ruin, but 
the records showed that it formerly sup- 
ported a population of 3,500 people, from 
cultivation of the rich lands in the val- 
ley, grazing cattle, and working the sil- 
ver mines. The Santa Cruz valley had 
been and could apparently again be made 
an earthly paradise. Many fruit trees 
yet remained in the gardens of the old 
mission church, and the “Campo Santo” 
walls were in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. 

The communal system of the Latin 
races was well adapted to this country 
of oases and detached valleys. Czsar 
knew nearly as much about the govern- 
ment machine as the sachem of Tam- 
many Hall, or a governor in Mexico. 
At least, he enriched himself. In coun- 
tries requiring irrigation the communal 
system of distributing water has been 
found to produce the greatest good for 
the greatest number. The plan of a 
government granting water to corpora- 
tions, to be sold as a monopoly, is an 
atrocity against nature; and no deserv- 
ing people will for long submit to it. 
The question will soon come up wheth- 
er the government has any more right 
to sell the water than the air. 

In the spring of 1857, a garden con- 
taining about two acres was prepared at 
Tubac, and irrigated by a canal from the 
Santa Cruz River. By the industry of 
a German gardener with two Mexican 
assistants, we soon produced all vegeta- 
bles, melons, etc., that we required, and 
many a weary traveler remembers, or 
ought to remember, the hospitalities of 
Tubac. We were never a week with- 


» Out some company, and sometimes had 


more than we required ; but nobody was 
ever charged anything for entertain- 
ment, horse-shoeing, and fresh supplies 
for the road. Hospitality is a savage 
virtue, and disappears with civilization. 

As the ores in the Santa Rita Moun- 
tains did not make a satisfactory yield, 
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we turned our explorations to the west 
of the Santa Cruz River, and soon struck 
a vein of petanque (silver copper glance) 
that yielded from the grass roots seven 
thousand dollars aton. This mine was 
named in honor of the president of the 
company, “ Heintzelman,” which in Ger- 
man mining lore is also the name of the 
genius who presides over mines. 

The silver bullion over expenses, 
which were about fifty per cent, was 
shipped, via Guaymas, to San Francis- 
co, where it brought from 125 to 132 
cents per ounce for the Asiatic market. 

Silver bars form rather an inconve- 
nient currency, and necessity required 
some more convenient medium. We 
therefore adopted the Mexican system 
of “ boletas.”” Engravings were made in 
New York, and paper money printed on 
pasteboard about two inches by three 
in smal]! denominations, twelve and one- 
half cents, twenty-five cents, fifty cents, 
one dollar, five dollars, ten dollars. 
Each boleta had a picture, by which the 
illiterate could ascertain its denomina- 
tion, viz: twelve and one half cents, a 
pig; twenty-five cents, a calf; fifty 
cents, a rooster; one dollar, a horse; 
five dollars, a bull ; ten dollars, a lion. 
With these “boletas” the hands were 
paid off every Saturday, and they were 
currency atthe stores, and among the 
merchants in the country and in Mexi- 
co. When a run of silver was made, 
anyone holding tickets could have them 
redeemed in silver bars, or in exchange 
on San Francisco. This primitive sys- 
tem of greenbacks worked very well,— 
everybody holding boletas was inter- 
ested in the success of the mines; and 
the whole community was dependent 
on the prosperity of the company. They 
were ali redeemed. Mines form the 
bank of Nature, and industry puts the 
money in circulation, to the benefit of 
mankind. 

In the autumn of 1857 a detachment 
from the regiment of First Dragoons 
arrived in the Santa Cruz Valley, for 
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the purpose of establishing a milita 
post, and for the protection of the infant 
settlements. The officers were Colone| 
Blake, Major Stein, and Captain Ewell, 
The first military post was established 
at Calaveras, and the arrival of the of. 
ficers made quite an addition to the 
society on the Santa Cruz. 

Incident to the arrival of the military 
on the Santa Cruz was a citizens’ train 
of wagons laden with supplies,— twelve 
wagons of twelve mules each,— belong- 
ing to Santiago Hubbell, of New Mex. 
ico. While he was encamped at Tubac 
I inquired the price of freight, and 
learned it was fifteen cents a pound 
from Kansas City. I inquired what he 
would charge to take a back freight of 
ores, and he agreed to haul them from 
the Heintzelman mine to Kansas City 
and a.steamboat for twelve and a half 
cents a pound, and I loaded his wagons 
with ores in rawhide bags,—a ton to the 
wagon. This was the first shipment of 
ores, and a pretty “long haul.” 

Upon the arrival of these ores in the 
States they were distributed to differ- 
ent cities for examination and assay, 
and gave the country its first reputation 
as a producer of minerals. The average 
yield in silver was not enormous, as the 
ores contained a good deal of copper, 
but the silver yield was about fifteen 
hundred dollars to the ton. 

In December, 1856, I purchased for 
the company the estate of “ La Aribac,” 
or Arivaca, as it is called by Americans. 
This place is a beautiful valley encom- 
passed by mountains, and containing 
only a few leagues of land. It was set- 
tled by Augustine Ortiz, a Spaniard, in 
1802, and title obtained from the Span- 
ish government. The ownership and 
occupation descended to his two sons, 
Tomas and Ignacio Ortiz, who obtained 
additional title from the Mexican Re- 
public in 1833, and maintained contin- 
uous occupation until 1856, when they 
sold to the company for a valuable con- 
sideration. 
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The validity of the title has been de- 
nied by the United States, notwithstand- 
ing the obligations of the treaty, and is 
now pending before the United States 
Land Court, with the prospect of an ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme 
Court, with a fair prospect of the ulti- 
mate loss of the property. The com- 
pany conveyed the property with all 
mines and claims in Arizona to the 
writer, on the 2nd January, 1870,—a 
woful heritage. 

In the early months of 1857, every- 
thing was going very well in the Santa 
Cruz valley. The mines were yielding 
silver bullion by the most primitive 
methods of reduction. The farmers 
were planting with every prospect of a 
good crop. Emigrants were coming 


into the country and taking up farms. 
Merchants were busy in search of the 
Almighty Dollar or its representative. 

The only disturbing element in the 
vicinity was a little guerrilla war, going 


on in Sonora between two factions for 
the control of the State government. 
Gaudara was the actual governor, and 
had been so for many years, during 
which time he had accumulated a hand- 
some fortune in lands, mills, mines, 
merchandise, live stock, and fincas. He 
was a sedate and dignified man, much 
respected by the natives, and especially 
polite and hospitable to foreigners. 
Pesquiera was an educated savage, with- 
out property or position, and naturally 
coveted his neighbors’ goods. Conse- 
quently a revolution was commenced 
to obtain control of the governorship of 
the State; and just the same as when 
King David sought refuge in the cave of 
Adullam, all who were in debt, all who 
were refugees, all who were thieves, 
and all who were distressed, joined 
Pesquiera to rob Gaudara. This is all 
there was,— or ever is, to Mexican rev- 
olutions. 

On the discovery of gold in California, 
many Mexicans went from Sonora to 
California and remained there. Among 
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these was one Ainsa, of Manila descent, 
married to a native of Sonora, who mi- 
grated to California with a large family 
of girls and boys in 1850, and had a 
Bank and Mexican Agency on the 
northwest corner of Clay and Mont- 
gomery streets, where there was the 
usual sign,— 


SE COMPRA ORO 
UP STAIRS. 


The girls of the Ainsa family grew to 
womanhood, and carried the beauty and 
graces of Sonora to a good market. 
They all married Americans, and mar- 
ried well. 

As Helen of Sparta caused the Tro- 
jan War, and many eminent women have 
caused many eminent wars, there was 
no reason why the Ainsa women should 
not take part in the little revolution 
going on in their native State (Sonora.) 
Their husbands could then become emi- 
nent men, annex the State of Sonora to 
the United States, and become govern- 
ors and senators. It was a laudable am- 
bition on the part of the Ainsa women, 
and their husbands were eminently de- 
serving,— in fact, their husbands were 
already the foremost men in California 
in political position. One of them had 
been a prominent candidate for the 
United States Senate, and the others 
had occupied high positions in Federal 
and State service, and were highly re- 
spected among their fellow citizens. In 
this state of affairs the eldest brother,— 
Augustine, was despatched to Sonora, 
to see what arrangements could be made 
with Pesquiera if the Americans would 
come from California and help him oust 
Gaudara. 

Pesquiera was in desperate straits, 
and agreed to whatever was necessary ; 
the substance of which was that the 
Americans should come with five hun- 
dred men, well armed, and assist him in 
ousting Gaudara and establishing him- 
self as governor of Sonora. After that 
the Americans could name whatever 
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they wanted in money or political offices, 
even to the annexation of the State, 
which was at that time semi-independ- 
ent of Mexico. 

Augustine, the Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, returned 
to California with the agreement in 
writing ; and the Americans immediate- 
ly began to drum up for recruits; but 
the prosperity of California was so great 
that but a few could be persuaded to 
leave a certainty for an uncertainty. 
The Americans in California actually 
started for Sonora with less than fifty 
men, with vague promises of recruits by 
sea. The records of the ferryman on 
the Colorado River show that they 
crossed that river with only forty-two 
men and a boy. 

With this meager force these infatu- 
atedand misguided men pushed one hun- 
dred and thirty-two miles across a barren 
desert to the boundary line of Mexico 
at the Sonoita (Clover Creek), where 
there is a little stream of water strug- 
gling for existence in the sands. At the 
Sonoita the invaders were met by a 
proclamation from Pesquiera, forwarded 
through Redondo, the Prefect of Altar, 
warning them not to enter the State of 
Sonora, When men have resolved upon 
destruction, reason is useless, and they 
paid no attention to the order, and 
crossed the boundary line of Mexico 
with arms and in hostile array. When 
they reached the vicinity of Altar they 
diverged from the main road to the west, 
and took the road to Caborca. 

The only possible reason for this 
movement is that they may have ex- 
pected reinforcements bysea, as Caborca 
is the nearest settlement to a little port 
called Libertad, where small ships could 
land. Be this as it may, no reinforce- 
ments ever came; and this handful of 
Americans soon found themselves 
hemmed in at the little town of Caborca 
without hope of succor. They were the 
very first gentlemen of the States, most- 
ly of good families, good education, and 
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good prospects in California. What in- 
human demon ever induced them to 
place themselves in such position, God 
only knows. Many of them left their 
wives and families in California, and al] 
of them had warm friends there. 

Pesquiera issued a bloodthirsty proc- 
lamation, in the usual grandiloquent 
language of Spain, calling all patriotic 
Mexicans to arms, to exterminate the 
invaders and to preserve their homes, 
The roads fairly swarmed with Mexicans, 
Those who had no guns carried lances, 
those who had no horses went on foot. 
Caborca was soon surrounded by Mexi- 
cans, and the forty-two Americans and 
one little boy took refuge in the church 
on the east side of the plaza. 

This proved only a temporary refuge. 
An Indian shot a lighted arrow into the 
church and set it on fire. The Ameri- 
cans stacked their arms and surren- 
dered. My God! had they lost their 
senses? These forty-two American gen- 
tlemen, who had left their wives, chil- 
dren, and friends, in California a month 
or two before under a contract with Pes- 
quiera, were butchered like hogs in the 
streets of Caborca, and neither God nor 
man raised hand to stop the inhuman 
slaughter. 

They had not come within two hun- 
dred miles of my place, and nobody could 
have turned them from their purpose if 
they had. Many of them were old friends 
and acquaintances in California, and 
their massacre cast a gloom over the 
country. 

There was only one redeeming act 
that ever came to my knowledge, and | 
know it to be true. When Pesquiera’s 
orders to massacre the invaders were 
read, Gabilonda, second in command, 
swore he would have nothing to do with 
it, and mounting his horse swung the 
little boy Evans behind him and gal- 
loped away to Altar. The boy Evans 
was the only one saved. Gabilonda car- 
ried him to Guaymas, from where he 
was afterwards sent to California. 
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It has been stated that the corpses 
were left in the streets for the hogs to 
eat; but the curé of Caborca assured me 
that he had a trench dug and gave them 
Christian interment. I never saw nor 
conversed with any of the leaders, but a 
detachment came up the Gila River to 
Tucson and Tubac, enlisting recruits, 
but could only raise twenty-five or thirty 
men. The invasion was generally dis- 
couraged by the settlers on the Santa 
Cruz. When they passed by Sopori on 
their way to join the main body, I re- 
member very well the advice of old 
Colonel Douglas, a veteran in Mexican 
revolutions. He said,— 

“Boys, unless you can carry men 
enough to whip both sides, never cross 


the Mexican line.” 
I was at Arivaca when the Santa 


Cruz contingent returned, badly demor- 
alized, wounded, naked, and starving. 
The place was converted into a hospital 
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for their relief, with such accommoda- 
tions as could be afforded. Pesquiera 
was well aware of the adage that “ dead 
men tell no tales.” Crabb was beheaded, 
and his head carried in triumph to Pes- 
quiera, preserved in a keg of mescal, 
with the savage barbarity of the days 
of Herod. The contracts which would 
have compromised Pesquiera with the 
Mexican government were destroyed 
by fire. So ended the Crabb Expedi- 
tion, one of the most ill-fated and mel- 
ancholy.of any in the bloody annals of 
Mexico. 

The result of this expedition, com- 
monly called “Crabb’s,” was that the 
Mexican government laid an embargo 
upon all trade with this side of the line, 
and business of all kinds was paralyzed. 

Under these circumstances I crossed 
the desert on mule-back to Los Ange- 
les, with only one companion, and went 
to San Francisco to take a rest. 

Charles D. Poston, 
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BECAUSE we may not speak from heart to heart, 

Because we must be evermore apart, 

I interlock for thee white wreaths of thought 

And lay them softly on the sea of sound, 

That wave on wave, feeling their light caress, 

May break about thee gently, blossom-crowned. 

Alice Evans Stone 
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Towarp twilight time we slowly passed 
Along a road whose winding turns 
Were decked with dainty wild-wood flowers, 

With trailing vines and graceful ferns; 
Along a rail fence ran a quail, 

A blue-bird darted through the trees, 
And cow-bell echoes, dimly heard, 

Were wafted on the evening breeze. 


Beside the edge of Crystal Lake 

We watched the June sun slowly fall, 
While o’er the mountains crept the fog, 

Like white smoke, through the redwoods tall; 
The waters, rippled by the wind, 

In pearl-tipped wavelets kissed the shore, 
And Fancy’s ear caught dreamy hints 

Of hillside tale and lakeside lore, 


Our way led where moss-covered oak, 
Bright bay and buck-eye charmed the glade, 
While through the leaves the low sun glanced 
With rare effects of shine and shade; 
We passed the lovely woodland homes 
That bask in San Mateo’s smile, 
Where dales. and dells and dingles dim 
With dreamful rest the heart beguile. 


Gray gloaming falls from darkening skies, 
Toward home we swiftly make our way, 
And San Leandro’s lights gleam out 
Across the blueness of the bay; 
Adieu to tranquil paths of peace, 
“ Goodnight” we say to scenes so bright, 
And down the cajfion’s star-lit slope 
A wood-bird softly calls, “Goodnight!” 
Clarence Urmy. 
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UNDER the shadow of the Pyramids, 
even in Egypt’s newer civilization, each 
incident in every day life has its special 
significance and superstition. The Mus- 
sulman that fails to wash his hands and 
face on arising from his night’s rest, 
sees in this carelessness or forgetfulness 
an indication of bad luck to follow him 
in all that day’s doings. 

Egypt is not alone among nations in 
such superstitions. Like the worship of 
fetishes or charms, they obtain in every 
quarter of the globe, gradually disap- 
pearing when disclosed by the advan- 
cing light of civilization. Some of these 
are here illustrated. 


i 


“FROM ONE GALLOWS TO ANOTHER THE 
GREAT ALLAH WILL REDEEM.” 


ONcE upon a time, long ago, the Gov- 
ernor of Assouan —or, in the vernacu- 
lar, the Moudir—condemned a mur- 
derer to be hanged. There were seven 
gallowses in the court, numbered for the 
seven days of the week. 

Sunday is the first day of the week, 
and Friday the Sabbath, according to 
Mohammedan faith. Moslem supersti- 
tion has decreed that the unlucky days 
are Monday and Wednesday. It has 
been a long-established custom in the 
land of the lotus, the crocodile, sacred 
hippopotami, and the ibis, to grant a 
murderer three favors previous to the 
execution of sentence. 

The Moudir sentenced the murderer 
to hang on gallows number two, the ex- 
ecution thus falling on an unlucky day. 
The murderer requested, as a favor, that 
he be hanged on gallows six, and the 
gracious Moudir granted the con- 
demned man’s request, and asked why 
he made such a strange one. 


“Why,” replied the man, “do you not 
know the proverb, ‘ From one gallows to 
another the great Allah will redeem or 
save’? And soit may be with you, O gra- 
cious Moudir ; while they take me from 
one gallows to another you may change 
your mind.” 

And so, through the murderer’s quick 
wit, he was saved, and the Governor par- 
doned him for the sake of the great Al- 
lah, the day of execution falling on Fri- 
day, or the Sabbath. 

Thus, it is shown that superstition 
once saved a man’s life. 

II. 
THE UNLUCKIEST FACE. 

SULTAN Mourap Bey made it his cus- 
tom as a good Mohammedan to ride to 
the mosque every Friday. A _ gayly 
caparisoned company of cavalry formed 
his body guard. The people flocked to 
the windows, and hungout their prettiest 
rugs and their most gorgeous streamers. 
The children were dressed in their best, 
and along the line of march the street 
was in a grand ‘holiday attire. From 
minaret and from latticed window smil- 
ing faces were turned toward Sultan 
Mourad, the Mameluke, and his com- 
pany. 

One Friday on a balcony sat a Turk 
looking at the parade. At his side was 
his chibouck. The balcony was rich in 
color, and rare rugs and tapestries hung 
from it. This Turk had a very large 
nose. The Sultan was attracted by the 
peculiarity of this, and as the Turk re- 
tired from the balcony he turned to get 
another look at the big-nosed man. In 
doing this, however, Mourad’s turban 
fell off. 

This unluckyfaccident wounded the 
Sultan Mourad’s pride, andin his super- 
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stition he deemed the Turk the cause 
of it. He immediately gave an order 
to have the man hanged. 

Previous to execution of the sentence, 
as is the custom, the big-nosed Turk was 
asked if he had any request to make. 

The Turk cried bitterly and demanded 
of his guards upon what grounds he was 
to be so cruelly dealt with. The sol- 
diers told him that it was by order of 
the Sultan. 

“ Take me then to the Palace,” said 
the Turk. “ Let metalk with the Sul- 
tan. I cannot understand this at all. I 
decorate my balcony with my best 
stuffs, and dress myself in my most gor- 
geous costume, all in honor of our Sul- 
tan, and now, O woe is me, I am to 
hang!” 

Wailing and bemoaning his hard fate, 
the big-nosed Turk was escorted to the 
Palace. After conferring with the ge/- 
lad, or hangman, he who pulls the rope, 
the Turk was admitted to the audience 
chamber. The hangman explained to 
the Sultan that the Turk wanted to 
know the reason for his hanging. 

From behind portiéres of rich texture 
came the proud voice of Sultan Mourad 
in answer to the geilad’s explanation. 

“T have no desire to look upon this 
man’s face again. You will repeat this 
to him. Today in going to the mosque 
I saw his most unlucky face, and my 
turban fell into the street. His face 
carries misfortune to all beholders, 
hence have I condemned him to death.” 

The Turk, who had been weeping and 
screaming all the way, now began to 
laugh. He laughed loud and long, and 
he cried: “ Allah, Allah, Doniah aghi- 
bah!” which means, ‘‘O God, O God, 
what a wonderful world it is!” 

The Turk said to the Sultan, who 
still hidden behind the curtains had 
been much astonished at his laughter :— 

“ Your Highness, may Allah prolong 
. your life, may you have much joy and 
happiness. You told your gellad I had 
an unlucky face, and that for this rea- 
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son your Highness’s turban fell off into 
the street. And for this I amto hang, 
Pardon me, your Highness, for what | 
am about to say. Your Highness saw 
my face, and your turban fell off. [ 
saw your Highness’s face, and I am 
condemned to hang! Now tell me which 
of us owns the unluckiest face ?” 

The Sultan laughed ; he admired the 
man’s talk and his diplomacy. He mar- 
veled at his argument, and the gellad 
was instructed to say to the big-nosed 
that he was forgiven, but on one condi- 
tion. He was not to look through the 
windows, nor was he to sit on that bal- 
cony again. 

The Turk went home radiant and 
happy. He removed the balcony, he 
barred the windows with thick boards, 
leaving not a chink or hole to look 
through, fearing that he might be 
tempted to look at the Sultan again. 
The big-nosed man thus saved his life 
by his diplomacy. 


ITT. 


THE SUPERSTITIOUS UNCLE AND THE 
CLEVER NEPHEW. 

THE inferior class in Cairo does not 
believe in the healing of the sick by 
doctors or medicine. Its sick are left 
entirely to the care of nature. If the 
patient be not seriously ill he will re- 
cover. Sometimes he dies, and then it 
is with these people, “ Allah gave him, 
Allah took him.” 

Four miles out of Cairo, in Boulack, 
once there wasa sick man. This man 
was very superstitious ; he did not be- 
lieve in physicians, but was a firm be- 
liever in fortune-telling, written charms, 
and in burning incense. 

After practising these things for some 
time, it was plain that the sick man was 
rapidly growing worse. One day a young 
man, a distant relative, who had been 
educated at the American Mission in 
Cairo, grieving over the illness of the 
man, offered to bring in a doctor. 
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HADJI RAPHAEL.! 


“ Stop, don’t talk any more,” said the 


sick one, “I want nodoctor. I want for 


nothing at all!” 

The young man inquired of the sick 
man’s wife, “ Why is it your husband 
does not desire a doctor ?”’ 

The wife, looking at her relative with 


1 Hadji Raphael was born in Cairo, Egypt, in October, 
1862. Four years later he lost his mother, and he came 
under the care of his grand-aunt, who loved him tenderly 
because he was named for his grandfather, her brother, 
who was killed at Sebastopol. His father took up his 
Lahore, India. When thirteen years old 
Hadji began a correspondence with his father, hoping 
To this cor- 


residence in 


to bring him back to the land of his birth 
tespondence he lays the foundation of his taste for liter- 
ature, 

Hereceived the rudiments of an education at Ismailia, 
Egypt, continued it at the ‘‘ Frére’’ College, in French, 
and in ‘‘ Kootab” Arabic, and finished it at the Univer- 
sity at Cairo. His grand-aunt's husband became blind, 
and his business went to ruin. Hadji was compelled to 
leave his studies and turn his attention to trade. He 
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reproach, said: “ We want no doctors; 
whosoever gives himself into a doctor’s 
hands dies! I don’t want my husband 
to die!” 

The young man understood the super- 
stition of these people, and set about to 
solve the difficulty in another way. 


married an Egyptian lady, whose father was one of the 
most prominent merchants in the Soudan. This was be- 
fore the celebrated Mahdi Rebellion. He then traveled, 
visiting Constantinople, Palestine, 
Rhodes, and many other places. He later made voyages 
to Paris, by the advice of wealthy Frenchmen who had 


Smyrna, Greece, 


visited him in his bureaux at Cairo. 

While in Paris he met Mr. Melville E, Stone, the Chi- 
cago journalist and banker. It was the outgrowth of a 
correspondence between them that induced Hadji to go 
to the Columbian Exposition, where he had some forty 
stores on Cairo Street. He came to San Francisco for 
the Midwinter Fair, and has been prominent in Cairo 
Street enterprises. He finds the climate of California so 
nearly like that of Egypt that he has pitched his tent, and 
says proudly, ‘‘ Here is my home!” 
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He went back to the wife later in the 
day, and smiling at her, he said he did 
not believe in’ doctors. 

The poor little woman with tears in 
her eyes replied :— 

“T don’t know about that; you came 
this morning and you talked so much 
about doctors I thought I could see in 
your eyes an intention to kill my hus- 
band. He has done no harm to you or 
to your father; he used to go to the 
mosque every day, and he always fasted 
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a book, and taking the hand of the sick 
he writes charms and gives them a bot. 
tle of healing water from the blessed 
well of Zam-Zam, which is near Mecca.” 

The little woman was delighted. 

“Can you bring this fortune-teller 
here to cure my husband? I want to 
see him well again ; it would be the hap. 
piest day of my life to see him hearty 
and well, able to attend to his business, 
to go to his farm, which sadly needs his 
attention.” 








‘WHO HAS THE UNLUCKIEST FACE?”’ 


the whole month of Ramazan, and I am 
surprised that you treat us in this way. 
Today is neither Monday or Wednesday, 
that we may say it is our bad luck.” 

She seemed greatly excited. The 
young man explained he had been try- 
ing their faith in the country’s ancient 
traditions, and soothing the wornan with 
smooth talk and a smiling face, he told 
her that whenever his mother was sick 
_he applied to a certain famous fortune- 
teller. 

“This fortune-teller by the burning 
of incense drives out all evil. He opens 





The young man explained that the 
fortune-teller was Sharif, and that he 
wore a green turban and was a descend- 
ant of Mohammed's family. 

“You tell your husband, my good 
woman, that, if he obeys the orders of 
my fortune-teller strictly, he is sure to 
get well.” 

The young man then went to the best 
doctor in Cairo, an intimate friend. 
This doctor was an Egyptian. He had 
graduated and obtained his diploma in 
Paris. 

The young man told him the sad story 











~~ 
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IBRAHIM AGA, SO-CALLED BECAUSE HIS HEART IS YOUNG. 


of his uncle (in Egypt it is the custom 
to call any distant male relative “un- 
cle”); that the man was sick, rapidly 
growing worse, and that if he continued 
without medicine he surely would die ; 
that he was a believer in incense burn- 
ing, charms, and howling dervishes. 

Hassan Bey, the Doctor, replied: 
“What can I do? Let him look to the 
great Allah to cure him.” 

Mustapha — for the young man was 
so called —began to weep. ‘“ Because 
this man is superstitious and uneducated 
isno reason he should be left to die; 
give me but three hours of your valuable 
time, and I will be satisfied.” 

The Doctor considered well, being a 
busy man, but out of compassion for 
Mostapha he granted him his request. 

Mostapha pledged himself at any 
future time, should occasion arise, to 
return this great favor to Hassan Bey, 
the Doctor, or to Hassan’s people. 


In the great bazaar of ‘Khan Halil, 
the largest in Cairo, under the awnings 
and roofs of houses where the hot sun 
never beats down,—in the quiet and 
the cool of the shops, where surrounded 
by rugs and embroideries the Oriental 
smiles his hospitality, when the coffee 
or tea is passed, and the nargileh, the 
chibouck, and the Egyptian cigarettes 
perfume the air; where the merchant 
knows not the worry or the care of 
Western civilization, because there are 
no banks or bank presidents, where the 
savings of a lifetime find their hiding 
place in a hole in the ground, a simple- 
minded community observes the usages 
of an antique etiquette, and a long con- 
versation of flattering import takes 
place before each sale. There it was 
Mustapha found the old man Ibrahim 
Aga,— his fine old face belying his nine- 
ty-five years. Ibrahim Aga, so called 
because his heart is young. 
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“ Salaam alecoum, Ibrahim Aga,’— 
meaning “Peace be with you,”— said 
Mustapha. 

The other responded, as is the cus- 
tom, “Alecoum al salaam,” —“ And 
Peace be with you, too!” 

Then followed the complimentary 
conversation, so full of amusement to 
the foreign visitor. After this they 
proceeded to business, and Mustapha 
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physician. His sense of compassion 
and humanity were appealed to, how- 
ever, and after some time he entered 
into the proceedings with quite as much 
enthusiasm as the rest of them. 

The writer of this article, Hadji Ra- 
phael, was one of the party. Hassan 
Bey, as the fortune teller, carried on his 
person a rosary, for the purpose of re- 
peating the prayers of the Moslem faith. 

Mustapha preceded the party to the 
sick man’s house, and when he went 
into the man’s room found him saying 
to himself that he was possessed of 
devils,—“ affarit,’—and that soon they 
were to take him. 

After exhausting himself with a long 
talk, or rather a fight, with the devils, he 
sank down on the bed, crying to Mus- 
tapha to bring him the fortune-teller. 
As soon as he mentioned the words 
“ fortune-teller”’ the troop of imps that 
seemed to people his brain disappeared, 
and his mind was clear again. 

Mustapha smiled at the sick one, and 
told him that the presence of the der- 
vishes and the fortune-teller in the house 
was the reason for the disappearance of 
the devils. He then explained that the 
fortune-teller had to be obeyed in all 


. things, even when it took great patience 


bine? NOLES PB SREE EA NINES 


IN A PRAYING POSTURE. 


bought from the reverend Ibrahim one 
costume and a green turban for a for- 
tune-teller, and the proper vestment for 
six dervishes. 

Mustapha met his friends in his pri- 
vate apartment. These friends, on ac- 
count of their devotion and love of reli- 
gion, consented to take the part of the 
dervishes. The Doctor had not been 
apprised of the part he was to play, and 
much argument was necessary to cause 
him to dress as a fortune-teller, as he 
considered it beneath his dignity as a 


in a sick man to do so, for does not the 
Arabic proverb say, “ Patience is a rem- 
edy where all other remedies fail” ? 

Then the Hadji began to burn the in- 
cense, and the Doctor took his place to 
the right of the bed. Young Mustapha 
introduced the physician as the cele- 
brated seer and fortune-teller, “Sheick 
Mohammed.” 

The sick one seemed quite happy after 
his long neglect. Sheick Mohammed ex- 
amined the poor weak creature, and 
found the nature of the disease. He 
ordered the door open. He decided the 
patient could stand the howling. 

A large rug was placed in the next 
room, and the dervishes and Sheick 
Mohammed in a praying posture recited 
verses from the Koran. 
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After that the Doctor gave the sick 
man his medicine, and it was swallowed 
without questioning its taste as long as 
it came from the far-away and -blessed 
Zam-Zam well near Mecca. 

“Allah, Allah, Allah!” came in a 
swelling chorus from the next room, 
accompanied by the noise of the peculiar 
instruments; and then louder swelled 
the howlers’ voices, “ Allah hoo! Allah 
hoo! Allah hoo!” and the horrible 
cadence rose and descended in an an- 
them of praise to the Moslem God. 
Now the instruments piped a wild treble 
and a shrieking and the voices droned 
alow chorus. Now the voices reached 
a yell and the instruments sang a mo- 
notonous bass. 

The dervishes, becoming excited by 
their songs and the wild music, with a 
waving of the arms and the swaying of 
their bodies cast weird shadows on the 
opposite wall. One by one becoming 
exhausted,they dropped to the rug in an 
almost unconscious condition,— for he 
who faints first is the chosen and the 
most pure. 

The rites were concluded by the read- 
ing of verses from the Koran and reli- 
gious poems. 

Fatmah, the sick one’s wife, prepared 
supper. This consisted of a large bowl 
of rice and lentils cooked with onions, 
a feast among people of this class. The 
company sat on the floor around a large 
brass tray. There was plenty of dry 
brown bread ; no spoons or forks, Mo- 
hammedans believing in the priority of 
invention of fingers, — “ or everlasting 
forks.” 

The Hadji was uncomfortable, be- 
cause he had adopted European man- 
ners at his own house, and was now eat- 
ing after the style of “ fellaheen ” from 
a common bowl. 

The medicines and weariness had put 
the sick one to sleep. The Doctor read 
a long prayer over a bottle of medicine, 
and then handed it to the wife. 

The party called at the house for sev- 
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eral nights, and although the patient 
was a very sick man, the doctor’s science 
and his own latent strength saved his 
life, and he recovered. His first visit 
was to the Sultan Hassan’s mosque. On 
his way he found he was still weak, and 
the donkey boy had to hold him. He 
prayed long and fervently. On his re- 
turn home, Fatmah, his wife, received 
with,— 

“ Ahlan Wi-Sahlan.” 

“ Wt-Sahlan,” that is, “Good, wel- 
come, good!” 

Mustapha’s uncle was now well enough 
to work his farm and come in to Bou- 
lack every Friday. Mustapha arranged 
so that the Doctor should visit him on 
a Friday and meet his uncle. 

During the meal the Doctor compli- 
mented the uncle upon his prompt re- 
covery. Mustapha inquired if he still 
wore the charm which the famous for- 
tune-teller gave him. 

“Of course I wear it,—if I should 
take it off, I should die at once.” 

“Be not afraid to take it off,” said 
Mustapha. 

“Take it off ? why how you change! 
you go to ail extremes to cure me, and 
now you are advising my death.” 

“Why, Uncle! You know the famous 
fortune-teller told you you never would 
die on a Friday. Take it off, and then 
you can put it on again. It is not sun- 
set yet.” 

As the poor man, convinced against 
his will, removed the charm from his 
neck with shivering hands, he remarked, 
“Tf it were any day but Friday, nothing 
could prompt me to do this.” 

Opening the little silver charm box, 
Mustapha extracted a piece of paper 
written by Doctor Hassan Bey, and 
from it read the following : — 


“Written charms, fortune-telling, and howling 
dervishes will never do you good ; you can only be 
cured by my prescriptions and by proper medicine. 
Your wife must take good care of you according to 
my orders, and you will come out all right. As 
soon as you are well we will arrange a meeting, and 
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open and read this charm. I am sure you will be 


converted, and will believe in doctors and not in 
superstitions. 


Y ' wae 
* HASSAN BEY, 
Doctor.” 


When the uncle heard what the charm 
consisted of he could not help believe 
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that he had been wrong, but so strong 
was the essence of superstition in him 
that he said: “I am convinced, but I do 
not believe that my wife is or ever will 
be. If she should fall sick, and then 
have the same deception practised on 
her, it might convince her; but should 
she die and you fail to cure her, I will 
be convinced that you are wrong and go 
back to my old faith in superstition. 
Hadji Raphael. 





IN THE course of 
human events and 
modern fairs the 
OVERLAND MonTH- 
LY has become 
the proud possessor 
of another medal. 
In the July num- 
ber we made record 
of the fact that 
the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition had 
not overlooked us. 
Now by this token 
we make haste to record the same measure of kind 
fortune from the California Midwinter International 
Exposition. 

It has never been clearly settled whether prizes 
of merit or otherwise, won at fairs, no matter of 
what dimensions, aid materially in keeping the 
metaphorical pot boiling, but many worthy author- 
ities have agreed that the possession of such dis- 
tinctions forms a proper subject for self gratulation. 

So be it known by all whomsoever it may concern 
that the OVERLAND MONTHLY is a prize winner, 
and sees no reason why the fact should be con- 
Selah ! 
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Afloat. 


Two little boats are floating 
Upon a summer sea ; 

One little boat bears up my love, 
The other, me. 


Two little boats sway gently 
Floating upon the sea ; 

A dainty hand is clasped in mine ; 
Ah me! Ah me! 


Our world is here, about us 
Nothing but sky and sea ; 

No sight or sound of other world, 
And naught care we. 


So on we float together, 
And sing a song of love, 
Without a thought of days to come 
Or clouds above. 


Some Modoc History. 
EpITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY :— 

IN the early spring of 1873 I was called to the Lava 
Beds as correspondent for the New York 7imes, and 
devoted the summer to writing up the campaign, with 
incidents of the trial of Captain Jack and his com- 


panions. Under the title of ‘* Klamath Land,” I 
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wrote the facts of Modoc history for the OVERLAND 
twenty years ago. These facts were derived from an 
interview with the Modoc chiefs, on their reserva- 
tion at Yainax, a historic butte that rises in Sprague 
River Valley, in Southern Oregon, near the Califor- 
nia line. 

I wish to correct —in the interest of history —a 
statement made in the July number of this magazine, 
in Mr. Hamilton’s account of ‘‘ The Lava Beds Revis- 
ited, that Captain Jack,” the Modoc leader in the War 
of 1873, was ‘‘a young chief.” The account given, 
that the ‘‘ greater part of the tribes under Captain 
Jack, a young chief,” refused to give up their old 
home, is very misleading, and has a tendency to 
idealize and place in heroic light a villainous band 
of renegades, who rebelled against all their own 
chiefs and the great majority of their own tribe, for 
as vile a purpose as can be conceived, and committed 
murder most dastardly and foul, as introduction to 
the campaign they so fearfully waged later in the 
lava beds. 

I visited Yainax in company with my friend, Mr. 
0. C. Applegate, who was then Indian Agent at 
Yainax, and interpreted for the chiefs at our inter- 
view. I had every advantage to know all the facts 
that caused the war, for I lived at headquarters, and 
knew Frank Riddle well, and his wife Toby. The 
tribe occupied the best lands on Sprague River, and 
possessed the classic and historic butte — Yainax — 
that had been for immemorial time the annual meet- 
Ing-place for all the tribes, from the headwaters of 
the Columbia to the Ocean, and as far south as the 
tribes of Northern California. All the Modoc chiefs 
were present and told their story. They made no 
complaint : the lands allotted them were a paradise 
compared to Tule Lake and the lava region, and the 
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far greater portion of the Indians were content and 
remained at peace. 

Captain Jack was an intriguer, and obtained a 
great influence over a disaffected few who became 
his followers; but he was not a hereditary chief, or 
recognized as a leader, save by the renegades that 
banded together for the ignoble right to roam where 
they could prostitute their women and live upon that 
privilege. That was all they had to complain of, 
and as at that time Yreka was still a center for min- 
ing operations, and the best field for their unsavory 
trade, they undertook to conquer peace on those 
terms. It is even true that the best element of the 
Modoc tribe entirely disapproved of such immorality, 
and had no sympathy in the contest. Captain Jack 
was ambitious, desired to rule, and possessed a per- 
sonal magnetism that drew off some good Indians, 
—like Scar Face Charley,— but it is a slander to 
the tribe to claim that a ‘* majority were hostile.” 

With Captain Jack was Sconchin, whose brother 
was head chief of the Modocs. Thechief was a very 
good man, as Indians go, and had no hostile feeling ; 
his brother was of a surly and implacable nature, 
and carried out his instincts. 

One reason why I think it worth while to notice 
this matter is, that I am told that a gentleman of 
some literary pretensions, in Philadelphia, has a mind 
to write a volume to glorify Captain Jack, and rouse 
the sympathies of a world in behalf of the oppressed 
race he represented. Such a waste of sympathy — 
to say nothing of talent —is to be deplored. The 
Modocs and Klamaths live contented and reasons 
ably prosperous, on a reservation that is far too large 
for their needs, and are treated kindly. They never 
had serious cause for complaint. 

S. 4. Clarke. 
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Some Recent Stories. 

The Stickit Minister,1 we think, was Mr} Crockett’s 
first book, and like many another author’s first-born, 
seems destined to hold a first place in the thoughts 
of his public in spite of later and more ambitious 
ventures. The Stickit Minister, which has given its 
name to the volume, is but one of the fourteen short 
tales of life among the Presbyterian Scots. The tales 
have the merit of shortness, and taken alone each 
has the further merit of novelty. As a collection, 
however, they are apt to prove tiresome, being too 
much alike in treatment and in plot. The heroine 

The Stickit Minister. By S. R. Crockett. 
lan & Co.: New York and London: 1894. 


Macmil- 


or hero, if we remember correctly, dies at the close of 
each and every story. However, Zhe Stickit Minis- 
ter is enjoyable, especially after reading the author’s 
second novel,—The Raiders,—which is almost un- 
intelligible from its superabundance of Scotch brogue. 
The Raiders tired its reader unspeakably, and he took 
up the clear, almost unmixed English of Zhe Stickit 
Minister with a sigh of relief. An English writer of 
today has no right to expect an English reader to 
get caught twice amid such a tangle of dead phrases 
and provincial words as were massed between two 
covers, as in The Raiders. 

Of the tales in 7he Stickit Minister, The Stickit 
Minister, The Heather Lintie, and The Split in 
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Murrow Kirk,®are best. A number of them, which 
shall be nameless, are only interesting as samples of 
what Robert Louis Stevenson, by his own confession 
in the preface, enjoys reading between the time of 
the publishing of one of his own novels and the be- 
ginning of another. 

Mr. Crockett of Penicuik has lately become the 
father of athird novel. It is to be hoped that he has 
learned English in the meantime, and that his admir- 
ers will not be forced to learn ancient Scotch in order 
to follow his erratic career. 

The Gun-Bearer\ is an account of Sherman’s 
March to the Sea, and certain other campaigns dur- 
ing the Civil War, as told by a private soldier in 
the front ranks. The book bears the stamp of 
truthfulness, and an intimate familiarity with camp 
life. It is a soldier tale, told in a quiet, sober, 
earnest fashion, without a particle of the spirit of 
romance, as far as the war record goes, and is inter- 
esting as a personal statement of how any educated 
citizen might feel under fire and enduring all the 
hardships of the marches and poor rations, if he was 
called suddenly from his home to the front. The 
book is worthy, and will undoubtedly find a warm 
spot in many an old soldier’s heart. 

Joanna Traill, Spinster,? is another hysterical 
book by a hysterical female, and the rather twice- 
told tale of an imaginary case of individual rescue 
work on a fallen woman. The scene is in England, 
a country that has been worn threadbare for plots by 
ambitious novelists for generations. The characters 
are Spinster Joanna Traill; a Philanthropist, who is 
on the outlook for some one to save in the slums of 
London, and a girl on whom Miss Traill and the said 
Philanthropist operate with the desired effect. The 
girl was saved after many and devious struggles, and 
to the surprise of the reader does not die or go back 
to her former haunts, but marries in the good old 
fashioned way. The book is not worth reading. 


Briefer Notice. 

CHARLES FREEMAN JOHNSON, the official reporter 
of the Midwinter Fair, is the publisher of Jntellect- 
ual California.® It is in three volumes, — “ His- 
tory of the Midwinter Fair,” ‘‘ Midwinter Fair 
Congresses,” and ‘‘ Conventions and Reports.” 

Nearly every county school superintendent en- 
dorsed the work in advance, and the County Com- 
missioners backed the scheme by appointing com- 
mittees to see to the sale of the work, and to assist 
in compiling the matter. 

The American Medical Association, the Dental 
Congress, the A. O. U. W. Convention, the Wo- 
man’s Congress, and other notable gatherings, such 

1The Gun-Bearer. By E, A. Robinson and G. A. 
Wall. Robert Bonner’s Sons: New York: 1894. 

$Joanna Traill, Spinster. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 

8Intellectual California. 
Charles Freeman Johnson. 


By Annie E. Holdsworth. 
New York: 1894. 

Edited and Published by 
San Francisco: 1894. 
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as the Theosophical Society, and the Woman’s 
BoardZof Missions, are to have a complete and ex- 
haustive illustrated report. The fine series of astro- 
nomical photographs shown in the lectures delivered 
by Professors Bar: ard and Campbell, of Lick Ob- 
servatory, at the Midwinter Exposition Congresses 
will? be reproduced in half-tone plates in Vol. II, 
together with the lectures as they were delivered, 
and with other illustrations and special articles 
showing the status of astronomical science on the 
Pacific Coast. This forms a yaluable permanent 
reference and text-book, 

W. B. Bancroft’s handy little book, 4// About the 
Midwinter Fair, is virtually a compact guide book 
of the city and a brief resumé of its history. The 
book contains nearly two hundred pages of well 
edited letter press, and is well illustrated by numer- 
ous half-tones of buildings, scenes, and prominent 
citizens, In the department devoted to the news- 
papers and magazines of the city the editor very 
aptly remarks of the OVERLAND MONTHLY, “‘ For 
twenty-six years it has been the unswerving expo- 
nent of the West Coast. . . . It has truly been 
said that no history of the State can be written 
without referring to its columns.” 

THOSE persons interested in the commerce of the 
port of San Francisco,—and in fact of the whole 
North Pacific Coast,— will find much of value and 
interest in the Zwentieth Annual Review of the 
Commercial News and Shipping List. All the ship- 
ping news of the year closing with June 3oth, 1894, 
statistics in neat tabulated form, of the principal 
articles of export, with the values given for the year, 
and comparative statements for several of the past 
years, are the main features of the work. There is 
an article on ‘‘ Water Transportation,” which conveys 
to the reader an immense amount of information on 
the subject not otherwise obtainable, and which is 
illustrated by maps and a number of remarkably fine 
half-tone illustrations. The work is published in 
neat and convenient form, and as a specimen of typo- 
graphic art is highly creditable to the publishers. 


Books Received. 


The Honest Dollar. By President Andrews. 
Brown University : Piovidence: 1894. 

The Pocket Homeeopathist. By D. A. Baldwin, 
M. D. Rochester, N. Y.: E. Darrow & Co.: 1894. 

Roses and Thistles. By Rufus C. Hopkins. San 
Francisco: William Doxey: 1894. 
Evolution. By David Starr Jordan. Palo Alto: 
Leland Stanford Jr. University Press : 1894. 
The Sorrows of Werther. By Goethe. 
Publishing Company : New York: 1894. 

4All About the Midwinter Fair. 2nd Edition. Tal 
iesin Evans. W. B. Bancroft & Co. San Francisco 
1894. 


5Commercial News and Shipping List, Annual Re 
view for 1894. ‘The Commercial News Pub'ishing Com- 
pany: San Francisco. 
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